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We mean FAIRY SOAP of course! 


There’s more than one reason why you should insist on 
getting Fairy Soap at yorr grocer’s or druggist’s. Its purity 
is indicated by its whiteness; its refreshing odor makes it 
acceptable to the most delicate skin; its copious lather, its 
convenient shape—‘‘ fits the hand—fit for any hand’’— 
and the dainty wrapping in separate cartons, complete a 
chain of reasons which justify our claims for supremacy. 


FREE! Send us ten Fairy Soap oval box fronts (or if you prefer, 25 cents in 
stamps) and we will forward you a handsome collection of * 10 
Little Fairy"? subjects. These pictures are artistic reproductions from photo- 
graphs and will admired and preserved by all lovers of children. Size 9% 
inches by 12% inches, FREE FROM ALL ADVERTISING MATTER, ready for framing. 


“THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 128, Chicago 
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4 By Joe Mitchell Chapple 


COLOMsIA has quit talking war— 
and the new Republic of Panama 
will ‘‘stay put.’? General Reyes, sent 
to Washington as Colombia’s commis- 
sioner in this matter, was elected presi- 
dent of his country during his absence 
from home. The first use he made of 
his new power was to call off the Colom- 
bian troops that had been started for 
Panama by the overland route. They 
would never have reached their destina- 
tion, anyway, owing to the tremendous 
difficulties of the long march through 
the mountains. The people of Panama 
are now creating a constitutional govern- 
ment. Work on the isthmian canal, 
with Uncle Sam bossing the job and 
paying the bills, will not be much longer 
delayed. With Senator Hanna at the 
head of the committee on inter-oceanic 
canals, the work will be done on a 
strictly business basis, without waste 
either of time or the people’s money. 
The other principal development of 
the month at the capital is that Senator 
Hanna has finally convinced his loyai 
friends and admirers that he is not 
a candidate for the presidency. As 
he was the only man, other than the 
president, believed to have a ghost of 
a chance to get the nomination next 
year, this leaves Mr. Roosevelt in undis- 
puted pcssession of the field. There 
was a general feeling, true or false, that 
the opposition to the president came 
mainly from Wall street and like centers 
of wealth, which simply strengthened 


Mr. Roosevelt with the rest of the coun- 
try, and made it harder for any other 
man to enter the field against him, had 
any other man been so inclined. Sena- 
tor Hanna never had any such intention, 
but the men who hoped to seat him 
in the White House were hard to con- 
vince. And if Wall Street had its wish, 
it would not be any better off than 
it is now, for no man has a higher 
ideal of honor between government and 
people than Senator Hanna. As for the 
senator’s army of personal friends who 
have been urging him to make the race, 
they did not see, as clearly as the senator 
must have seen, the unwisdom of having 
it appear that Wall street had beaten one 
candidate and named another— even 
though the appearances were false in 
fact. The senator puts the good of the 
party first, because he believes that 
means the good of the whole country. 


ANYTHING that concerns the purity 

of the home is of first-class impor- 
tance, wherever it arises. Therefore, 
the women who have moved for the un- 
seating of Senator Smoot of Utah are 
morally justified in that action, though 
they may be, and probably are, mistaken 
as to the facts in the case. It is their 
privilege, and their duty, to protest 
against anything that appears to be 
a violation of the law. On the other 
hand, it is the duty of the senate, which 
must try Mr. Smoot’s case, to give him 
exact justice. He denies that he is or 
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ever has been a polygamist. He has 
one wife, whom he loves devotedly, and 
in their home are several fine, bright, 
hea thy children. No one appears to 
question the truth of the senator’s state- 
ment on this point. His accusers do 
assert that, as an officer of the Mormon 
church, he has taken an oath requiring 
him to give his highest allegiance to the 
church rather than to the government. 
If this be true, then he is unfit to sit in 
the United States senate. If it is not 
true, we find it hard to see how his right 
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new candidates for favor. The ‘‘Apollo- 
ship’ of the Fiftyeighth congress is now 
claimed by his friends for Congressman 
James of the first district of Kentucky. 
He is over six feet tall in his stockings, 
a bachelor—modest to a fault; therefore 
the contest will have to be settled with- 
out any interference from Mr. James. 
Nicholas Longworth of Cincinnati is 
another of the athletic group of the 
new congressmen, and he was the recipi- 
ent of an automobile full of flowers on 
making his debut. ‘The familiar, patri- 
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THE PRESENT STATE 


Varied Industries to the right and Electricity in the center. 


OF THE ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR BUILDINGS 
This view is from the Cascades, and shows three of the main exhibit halls, — Machinery building to the left, 


The space open in the center is the Grand Basin 


and is to be filled with water, which will pour down the Cascades outlined in the foreground of the picture. 


to his seat in the senate can be success- 
fully assailed. It should be easy for the 
senate to learn the facts. Meantime, it 
is no more than fair to suspend judg- 
ment, since the senator’s private life, 
like his public career, shows no blot, 
but is singularly clean and manly. 


HERE is always an interesting dis- 
cussion at the opening of every ses- 
sion as to the ‘‘best-looking man’’ in 
the congress, and every session brings 


archial beard of Sereno E. Payne, the 
republican leader, is missing this season ; 
the barber did away with that luxuriant 
white growth. Mr. Payne has put back 
the hands of the clock of time by about 
a decade as far as his personal appear- 
ance is concerned. There is also keen 
interest in another young me=ber from 
New York, Francis Burton Harrison, 
son of the novelist, Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son; though he is but thirty years of 
age, he represents a Tammany district. 
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PORTRAIT OF McKINLEY PURCHASED BY CONGRESS FOR THE WHITE HOUSE 
This portrait of the late President was painted by Mrs. W. D. Murphy of New York City, who won the 
prize of $2,508 offered the successful competitor. Her portrait was done entirely from photographs. 
Mrs. Murphy was born in England, but has spent practically her whole life in this country. She has had 
no art training nor artistic advantages other than those afforded by the schools and galleries of New York. 
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HERE never were more congenial 
men than those who gather about 
President Roosevelt’s cabinet table. 


While the wires are hot with rumors 
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of resignations and hints of inside in- 
trigue, the well-knit, well-defined pur- 
poses of nine men are crystalized and go 
forward to the doing. Whatever else 











ETHAN ALLEN HITCHCOCK, SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
The only member of the cabinet born in the South—a son of Alabama—he got his education in Nashville 
and New Haven, began his business career in St. Louis in 1860, spent six years in business in China, retired 
in 1872 and lived in Europe two years, and has since been president of several large railway, mining and 


other corporations. 


While serving as minister to Russia in 1898, he was raised to the rank of ambassador. 
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may be said of President Roosevelt’s ‘‘doing’’ and no lack of energy. <A 
official family, they possess a spirit of well-known authority on psychology 




















CONGRESSMAN CHARLES HENRY GROSVENOR OF OHIO 


The “ lightning calculator ” of majorities for his party, and one of the vigorous and picturesque leaders of its 
battles on the floor of the house. Born in Connecticut in 1833, he removed to Ohio with his parents five 
years later. He taught school, became a lawyer, fought through the Civil war, coming out a brevet brigadier 
general, held some state offices and entered congress in 1885. He has missed but one term since then. As a 
tribute to his skill with figures, his colleagues have asked him to solve the puzzle, “‘ How old 1s Ann?” 
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Photograph copyright, 1908, by Clinedinst 


MAJOR GENERAL ADNA ROMANZA CHAFFEE, U. S. A. 
A tall, raw-boned giant of a man, rough-hewn for plain fighting, he has lived up to his looks in a score of 
campaigns. He is an Ohioan and a public-school product. Entering the Civil war as a private, he came out 
a captain. Then he fought Indians, and by 1898 was a brigadier general. More good work in Cuba, the 
Philippines and China, where he commanded the American contingent of the allied forces, is the story of his 
later career. He will shortly succeed Lieutenant General Young as head of the general staff of the army. 


told me that there was an unusual bal-_ evelt, strenuous, but keen and eager in 
ance among these nine men. Roos- his undertakings; Secretary Hay, cool- 
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Photograph copyright, 1903, by Clinedinst 
MRS. ADNA R. CHAFFEE, WIFE OF THE MAJOR GENERAL 


headed, experienced in statecraft, poised 
for meeting successfully the kinks of 
human nature encountered in diplo- 
matic life; Secretary Shaw, open-hearted 
and shrewd, who goes straight to the 


point; Postmaster-General Payne, a man 
who knows how to handle business and 
large interests with a firm hand; Secre- 
tary Hitchcock, a touch of the diplo- 
matic with a sense of exactness and 
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SENORITA DE ASPIROZ, DAUGHTER OF THE 


AMBASSADOR FROM MEXICO 


conscientious integrity; Secretary Root, 
clear-headed —a man for big things in 
executive administration with an eye 
first for justice; Secretary Wilson, the 
world-recognized master of the profes- 


sion of agriculture, with plenty of 
Scotch common-sense; Attorney - Gen- 
eral Knox, the little giant, a David 
for legal Goliaths, active, alert, clear- 
headed when a legal proposition is in 
hand; Secretary Moody, never a man of 
moods, but of genial aspect and with 
a good knowledge of national affairs 
gained during his brilliant congressional 
career; Secretary of Commerce George 


Bruce Cortelyou, careful, ‘‘long-headed,”’ 
methodical and never-flustrated ; — as 
even as a level;—his administrative 
faculties well-entrenched, —he will al- 
ways be associated with the endearing 
memories of William McKinley. 


MISS WHUN MIN LIANG, the six- 
teen-year-old daughter of the Chin- 
ese ambassador, enjoys the unique dis- 
tinction of being the first Chinese hostess 
in Washington society. Little Miss 
Liang will have high rank in official 
Washington society. She will be promi- 
nent in the set led by Alice Roosevelt. 
Miss Liang says: ‘‘My main object in 
coming to this country is to obtain an 


MISS ENID SHAW, ELDER DAUGHTER OF 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
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English education. I am already study- 
ing English under the tuition of an 
American lady. Iam anxious to make 
great progress in the language of this 
country so that I can mingle freely with 
the American girls. Things here seem 
very strange, of course, but every one is 
so kind to me that it is impossible to get 
very homesick. The young girls espe- 
cially seem to realize what it means for 
a Chinese girl to be suddenly trans- 
ported to a new world. I do not mean 
to criticise, but there is one thing that 
I don’t understand about American girls, 
and that is their eagerness to discuss the 
subject of dress. Almost the day of my 
arrival in this country questions about 
the style of dress began to be put to me, 
as though that were the most important 
of all subjects. In my country these 
things are considered very trivial and 
only the unlettered women waste time 
talking of them. Asa matter of course 


we dress according to the most approved 


custom and think no more about it. 

‘‘My greatest pleasure is in writing 
letters to my friends in China.’’—The 
gentle art of letter-writing is a highly- 
valued accomplishment in Chinese so- 
ciety. —‘‘I hear American girls write 
only ‘notes.’ In my country all girls of 
good family spend years studying the 
classics. There is a text-book called 
The Three Hundred Poems which every 
school-girl is expected to know by heart. 
So it will be seen that we devote a great 
deal of time to literature, and perhaps 
this tends to give us a taste for letter- 
writing.”’ 

Miss Liang has not the diminutive 
feet that are the curse of many of her 
countrywomen, for her father has the 
most liberal ideas regarding English cus- 
toms — especially those that tend to 
uplift. Miss Liang is a quaint little 
figure as she goes about her father’s 
house, and sometimes she seems a little 
sad and wistful; but she has plenty of 
‘‘pluck’’ and will hold her place as 
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hostess of the embassy right royally. 

There is another young girl in diplo- 
matic Washington who will soon make 
her debut into society—the daughter of 
the popular Mexican ambassador, Senor 
Don Manuel de Aspiroz. Senorita As- 
piroz is only sixteen and still a school- 
girl, but she bids fair to be a great 
beauty. She has the expressive brown 
eyes, luxuriant black hair and beautiful 
olive complexion for which the daugh- 
ters of Mexico are so famous. Senorita 
Aspiroz is, however, still a ‘‘little girl’’ 
and goes nowhere except to the homes 
of her school-girl friends. 

Miss Enid Shaw, elder daughter of 
the secretary of the treasury, was pre- 
sented to society at a tea at the Arling- 
ton Hotel, in mid-December. The great 
personages of official and resident so- 
ciety greeted the charming young lady 
from Iowa. Miss Shaw was graduated 
last June with high honors from Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, receiving 
the degree of B. A. During the Su: 
mer she made a tour of Europe and sent 
her college paper a series of bright let- 
ters. She is twentytwo years old and 
strongly resembles her distinguished 
father. She speaks German and French 
fluently, and the purity of her English is 
notable in a generation given to the too 
free use of slang in ordinary conversation. 


N incident often leads to a great en- 
terprise. About twelve years ago 
Levi Woodbury, the proprietor of the 
St. James Hotel at Washington, was re- 
turning from a hunting trip at Carrituck 
Sound, North Carolina, and in order to 
do so had to take the Bay Line and 
make an irksome round trip, because at 
that time there was no regular passenger 
service on the Potomac River from 
Washington to the South. He chanced 
to meet Jokn Callahan, and said: 
‘*It isa shame to have to travel all this 
distance to get South. Why not have 
a line of our own?”’ 
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EARL SHAW, SON OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 

He has completed his course at Culver Military Acad- 

emy and is now awaiting his parents’ decision as to 

whether he shall go to college or enter business. 


**1’ll_ get the charter,’’ said Callahan. 

**1’]] furnish the incorporators,’’ re- 
sponded Woodbury. 

‘“*That means money, 


” 


said Callahan. 





SPEAKER CANNON’S HOME IN WASHINGTON 


‘*T know it does,’’ was the terse reply. 

One year from that time two palatial 
steamers, the ‘‘ Norfolk’’ and _ the 
‘* Washington,’’ were making regular 
night trips between Norfolk and Wash- 
ington, and the finest river boat line in 
the world was established. The com- 


LEVI WOODBURY 


President of the Norfolk and Washington Steam- 
boat Company. 


pany consists entirely of Washington 
capital; it started wita $600,000, and 


made money from the beginning. Four 
years later the ‘‘ Newport News’’ was 
built out of the earnings of the company, 
and the splendid service was still further 
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improved. In connection with the 
Old Dominion Line and the Merchants 
& Miners it furnishes one of the best 
routes to Washington from New York 
and Boston—all water. 

The boats leave Washington in the 
evening and arrive at their destination 
early next morning, only one stop being 
made, at Alexandria, Virginia. On the 
trip up from Norfolk the tomb of 
General Washington at Mount Vernon 
is passed in the early dawn. 

This Norfolk and Washington Steam- 
ship Company is a significant blending 
of the Yankee enterprise of the North 
with the courteous chivalry of the South. 
Levi Woodbury, the president, was born 
at Salem, in 1834. 


CLARENCE F. NORMAN 
First vice-president of the Norfolk and Washington 
Steamship Company. 


JOHN CALLAHAN 


Second vice-president and general manager of the 
Norfolk and Washington Steamship Company. 


He was engaged in the lumber business 
and was also a station agent and tele- 
graph operator on the old Manchester 
& Lawrence railroad. In 1867 he came 
to Washington and started in as steward 
of the St. James Hotel, at that time a 
very small hostelry, and learned the 
business. Later he became proprietor 
of this hotel, which has been increased 
from sixty to 140 rooms, with a cuisine 
unsurpassed, and an air of hominess 
that always indicates the New England 
idea. Mr. Woodbury has also been prom- 
inent in the industrial development of 
the city of Washington, isa charter mem- 
ber of the Board of Trade, and is exten- 
sively interested in city real-estate. Still 
very active and energetic, he has proven 
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JAMES R. GARFIELD 


Commissioner of corporations in the department of 
commerce and labor. Mr. Garfield’s call for de- 
tailed reports from all interstate corporations has 
been promptly granted except in one instance: the 
Standard Oil company refuses to report anything 
and will test the constitutionality of the law in court. 


the versatility of the good old New Eng- 
land stock. 

Mr. Callahan, the second vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, was the super- 
vising architect of all the boats built for 
the company, and has been general 
manager from the start. Born in Ire- 
land something over a half-century ago, 
he was educated in a college in Wash- 
ington. He afterward went to Norfolk 
as amaster mechanic in the navy-yard and 
later was in charge of all the exten- 
sive shipping interests of Collis P. 
Huntington at Newport News. After 
a term in the Virginia state senate he 


took charge of the new enterprise. Quiet 
and unassuming, an all-around good busi- 
nessman and transportation manager, 
Mr. Callahan has been quite a factor in 
the triumph of this enterprise. 

Clarence F. Norman, first vice-presi- 
dent of the company, is a native of 
Washington and was educated at Western 
Maryland College. He is the president of 
the Central National bank of Washing- 
ton, succeeding his father in this posi- 
tion. He is one of Washingon’s best- 
known businessmen, and is decidedly 
popular. There are few trips that ex- 
cite more interest than this over the 
Norfolk and Washington steamship line, 
and seldom is a voyage made with- 
out a generous representation of bridal 
couples who include Washington in the 
wedding tour. One has only to glance 
around to observe that the line is 
patronized by the best people. 

Mr. Woodbury is still proprietor of 
the St. James hotel, which is so effi- 
ciently managed by H. D. Wheeler. I 
could not write so positively about this 
if it were not my home when I am in 
the capital; and I know the readers of 
the National Magazine wii! be interested 
in what I have said about this hotel and 
the pleasures afforded in a trip over the 
famous river line of steamships, plying 
on the historic waters of the Potomac 
from the head of tidewater to Hamp- 
ton Roads, where American history 
was made by the Monitor and Merrimac. 


NOT long since I came upon Arthur 

C. Jackson, F. R. G. S., president 
of the Alaska Geographical 
searching among records at the bureau 


society, 


of education. He gave me some ideas 
about Alaska, in two minutes, that 
I deem worthy of careful thought. 

‘“‘The greatest need of Alaska is rail- 
roads; following their construction the 
district will become the most valuable 
of all our outlying possessions. A sec- 
tion of almost inconceivable richness, it 
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ought to attract the immediate attention 
of capital; but its enormous area and 
isolation, as well a most unaccountable 
misapprehension of its physical condi- 
tions renders it difficult to interest men 
of money. There is as great need of 
government assistance in the construc- 
tion of atrunk railway through the length 
of Alaska as there was for the trans- 
Pacific roads of this country or Canada. 

“The people of Alaska are demand- 
ing territorial government. Without a 
doubt nine men out of every ten in the 
East have the impression that Alaska 
now fas a territorial government, just 
as they suppose that it is a land of 
perpetual snow and ice, inhabited mainly 
by Esquimaux and indians. The great 
majority of the white residents believe 
that they are quite as capable of legislat- 
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ing for their local needs as officials 
resident three to five thousand miles 
away who have never even seen the 
country. Unfortunately the managers 
of a number of corporations doing busi- 
ness in Alaska are apprehensive that 
local self-government would result in 
greatly increased taxation. This opin- 
ion is a most unjust reflection upon the 
intelligence and patriotism of the main 
body of inen who would vote and who 
are pioneers in a great country. 

‘‘The president says in his message of 
a year ago: ‘I especially urge the need 
of wise legislation for Alaska.’ A sena- 
torial committee composed of splendid 
gentlemen spent a part of last Summer 
in the territory investigating its needs; 
but apparently partisan politics colors 
their view of the situation. That the 











WHERE MEMBERS OF 


CONGRESS DRAW THEIR PAY 


For purposes of identification, and to guara against mistakes, the photographs of all members of congress 
are filed in plain view on the walls of the office. This is Uncle Sam’s substitute for time-clocks. 
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right of the people of Alaska to govern 
themselves zs a right, should commend 
itself to every one, applying to Alaska 
the same as to Maine or California.”’ 


S I sat resting for a moment in 

a committee -room at the Capitol 
my attention was attracted to blotting 
pads placed in front of each senator. 
Each one has his regular seat, and his 
particular blotter; what a story these 
pads of pulp might tell, if they could 
only speak. At the opening of the ses- 
sion they are placed there in their pris- 
tine freshness. The white space in front 
of the senator is quite as tempting to 
him as a blank slate on a new desk is to 
theschool-boy. In the corner of one pad 
I found the name of a witness who was 
being examined,—an ex-prizefighter, a 
man of leering and suspicious glance. 
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The senator had unconsciously placed 
the name of the witness in an obscure 
corner of his blotter and had drawn 
a spider’s web around it, not forgetting 
to indicate the spider. Another senator 
has a penchant for portraits, and it is 
not difficult to follow in the rough out- 
lines a caricature of a witness or of a 
colleague; and, perchance, some por- 
traits that might make him liable for 
ese majeste in other lands. Certain sena- 
torial minds seem to run upon finan- 
cial calculations. Figures are multi- 
plied to a startling degree, and if 
the writers might lay claim to such 
fortunes as appear on the blotter, multi- 
plied and re-multiplied, there would be 
a goodly number of billionaires in con- 
gress. One senator has a weakness for 
geometrical designs, representing all the 
odd shapes conceivable, but among them 


RIVER AND HARBOR COMMITTEE-ROOM, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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DESIGNS DRAWN ON A BLOTTER BY AN ABSENT-MINDED SENATOR 


is always to be found the never-re- 
pressible $ mark. A very modest sena- 
tor there is, who never goes farther than 
to put the capital letter representing his 
last name along the rim of the blotter. 
Another congressman invariably indites 
a little verse, but never finishes his 
couplet —so it might pass as an order 
for groceries. With the eager en- 
thusiasm of a collector I accumulated 
a few blotter fragments and reproduce 
here one of the most fantastic designs, 
without name or date. This senator has 
an eye for decorative art, and what gor- 
geous designs for tapestry or oriental 
rugs might be furnished by his scrolls! 

I think the thing that pleased me most 
of all in this investigation was a simple 
list of names,—some of them hidden 
beneath the leather-covered corner, but 
there was enough in that list to indicate 
the heartsomeness of a happy home, an 
outline of an appropriation for Christ- 
mas to include the entire family circle. 


AN interesting story developed out of 
the visit of the Honourable Artil- 


lery Company of London to Washington. 
It was handsome Sergeant Arthur Weston 
who took part in the following dialogue 
at the White House reception. 

‘“*You are Miss Roosevelt? ’’ he bash- 
fully inquired, as he took a piece of 
cake. 

“‘Yes,’’ she replied. 

“I shall keep the cake as a souvenir 
of its donor,’’ he responded gallantly. 

‘**As you please,”’ said Miss Alice, with 
a graceful bow. 

Then came the awkward part: the 
gold-laced regimentals of the sergeant 
had no pockets in which to carry away 
the sweet memento. 

**Oh,”’ he said, blushing, ‘‘I think I 
shall eat it after all; but at all events, I 
am taking it away with me,’’ he con- 
tinued, as he nibbled. 

Miss Roosevelt laughed heartily, and 
waited until the last crumb had disap- 
peared. 

The sergeant was afterward heard to 
say: 

“T envy you American men your 
pockets. Ask a man for a pencil, a 
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knife, a cigarette, or anything in reason, 
and into his pocket he goes, and brings 
out exactly what you want, like the penny- 
in-the-slot machine. I must confess that 
Americans have an idea of utility and 
comfort that impresses me strongly.’’ 


NOTWITHSTANDING his defeat by 


the democratic nominee in his recent 





EUGENE N. FOSS OF BOSTON 

race for congress from a Boston district, 
Eugene N. Foss is a strong and growing 
factor in the politics of the Bay state, and 
likely to make a deep impress upon the 
councils of his party in the nation. Mr. 
Foss is one of the largest manufacturers 
in the country and a man of great intel- 
lectual power, enormous energy and un- 
limited resources. When he entered 
politics in the summer of 1902, it was 
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said he wished merely to round out a 
successful business career with high 
political honors. He declared he did 
not wish for office; that his desire was to 
advance the movement for tariff revision 
and reciprocity with Canada, to the end 
that the manufacturers of New England 
might strengthen their markets, and that 
his only reason for entering politics was 
to bring these ideas to the front for dis- 
cussion and action. He urged the in- 
creasing needs of American manufactur- 
ers for foreign markets and told his 
friends he would stand aside if they 
would name a more available candidate. 
He has been a ‘‘good loser.’’ He has 
not sulked, but has gone ahead, organ- 
izing the forces of tariff revision within 
the republican party, until today he 
stands at the head of a body of men 
whose influence is second to none in the 
state. His views are substantially those 
of Governor Cummins in Iowa, and of 
the late President McKinley as expressed 
in his last public address at Buffalo. 


Although a protectionist in principle, 


Mr. Foss believes the industries of 
the United States have reached the 
stage where they need foreign markets 
more than they need high protection. 


HAT is the Senate steering commit- 

tee? No reference to it can be 
found in any of the countless docu- 
ments published by the government, 
and yet it is the most potential factor 
in the whole congressional legislative 
machine. It is the safety-valve, the 
governor, and the brakes on the wheels 
—all in one. In short, it decides what 
bills shall come up for action and what 
bills shall slumber in dark pigeonholes. 
It steers wise legislation to the front 
and consigns the other kind to a seat 
far in the rear. It is a shaper of party 
policy; a watchdog of legislative enact- 
ment. When the republicans of the sen- 
ate went into caucus last Winter they 
selected the chairman of the caucus 
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(Senator Allison) as chairman of the 
steering committee and authorized him 
to select the other nine members of the 
committee. More power over legisla- 
tion could not well be conferred upon 
one man under a republican form of gov- 
ernment. Certainly the United States 
senate, regarded by many as the greatest 
legislative body on earth, could not 
bestow a greater mark of honor and 
confidence upon any one. 

The senate committee included Alli- 
son, Hale, Aldrich, Cullom, Lodge, 
Perkins, Clark (Wyoming), Elkins, 
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Spooner, Hanna and Beveridge. The 
committee on rules in the house is prac- 
ticaly analogous to the steering commit- 
tee of the senate. Matters of party 
policy—the order of pressing or repress- 
ing great measures until the proper time 
is determined by this commitee at meet- 
ings that are held with very little for- 
mality, at no particular place. When a 
majority of the committeemen meet in a 
hotel lobby, on the street corner, or 
happen to go together in the same 
direction, it is always ‘‘ significant,’’ 
if any measure is at an acute stage. 


FOLKS 


FRANK PUTNAM 


H Riley, with your home folks you’ve won my heart entire; 
I wander with them by the creek, I join them at the fire. 


They do not shame my shyness with any worldly show — 
The plain folks, the kind folks that you have made me know. 


I met them, and spoke them when I was but a boy; 
But never saw the pure gold, only the alloy. 


For I was keen to take the road that led toward the Town, 
Beyond the range of purple hills to where the sky came down. 


There were the great folk, the powerful, the wise; 
We were but the toiling hands, ¢A#ey the watchful eyes. 


The Town’s ways were strange ways, uncivil and unkind; 
Grace they had but not the grace of them I left behind. 


For pride I bide among them and make their ways ny own; 
And in their work am one of them, but in my heart -— alone. 


House have I and wife have I and babes to bear my name; 
I ¢hink it like my father’s house, but it is not the same. 


A hunger, deep, unsatisfied, is urging me to roam —- 
The long road, the lost road, the end of which is Home. 


The old home, the old scenes—I long for them in vain; 
The dear hearts, the true hearts I shall not meet again. 


But sometimes, with your folks, I glimpse the olden glow, 
And love them as I never knew I loved them long ago. 








In the Canal Country 


SNAPSHOT SKETCHES BY 


TWO MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL’S 


STAFF WHO RECENTLY VISITED THE ISTHMUS 


I1.— THE PEOPLE 


G. KINGSBURY 


DE LESSEPS’ HOUSE AT COLON, BUILT ATA 
COST OF $100,000 


OLOMBIA, the republic, lies in 
the northwestern corner of South 
America, a long arm of it extending 
northward, now the Republic of Panama, 
through which we hope to build our 


SECRETARY HAY AND M. 


BUNAU-VARILLA, THE MINISTER FROM 
SIGNING THE CANAL TREATY 


canal. That this will be soon we all 
hope, and meanwhile there is much per- 
tinent query as to what sort of a place the 
canal country is. Recent personal ex- 
periences there may answer that query in 
part. ‘The stranger is at first astonished 
to find Panama a land of much money. 
The common people of the outlying 
regions, and it is almost all outlying 
region down there, come into the city 
to market with money in both fists, bills 
of big denominations sticking out of 
their pockets, and money in baskets 
and bags—money carried to town in 
bundles as if it were watercress or 
spinach. This wonder ceases somewhat 
when the stranger gets his hotel bill. 
**It is no wonder,’ he says to himself, 


PANAMA, 
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“that they carry money in 
baskets. They need it by 
the basketful to pay their 
bills.”” Here is the verbatim 
bill of my first eight days’ 
stay in Cartagena, one of the 
coast cities and a port of call 
for steamers from the north: 


Buard and room eight days at 
$200 per day. . 4 . $1,600 
Carriage hire, three hours at 
$35 per hour. . ‘ a : 105 
Laundry, eighteen pieces. . 70 
Soda Water, one bottle. ° 5 
Repairing shoes. . ‘ 20 


If you go out into the 
markets and shops of the 
town you find that prices 
rule equally high there. Potatoes are 
worth eight dollars, rice five and poor 
stuff at that, flour six dollars and onions 
four dollars. All this not by the barrel 
or bushel or bag, but by the single 
pound. Six dollars a pound for flour is 
calculated to cause the housewife dis- 
may and put the bread-winner down on 





GENERAL TORRES, OF THE COLOMBIAN ARMY, 
LEAVING COLON IN CIVILIAN DRESS 


UNITED STATES MARINES AT COLON 


his luck. We pay pretty high prices for 
beef at home nowadays, but it is still 
higher there. You pay eighteen dollars 
a’ pound for beef in the city, six to seven 
dollars a pound for it in the country, 
and this does not mean prime cuts, but 
just as itcomes. The only thing rela- 
tively cheap is the mango: you get four 
of them for a dollar. 

Now all this is very dismaying, but I 
struck a still further cause for surprise 
at the bank, whither I went quite early 
in the trip. I wanted small bills in the 
money of the country for a ten-dollar 
gold piece, and when I passed it to the 
cashier he began to count money as fast 
as he could, stacking it up on the coun- 
ter before -him. I waited patiently, 
knowing that this is a manana region 
and that one has to wait. Probably 
when he was ready he would wait on 
me. After a time he pushed a bushel 
or more of bills under the wicket, saying 
in Spanish: ‘‘Here’s your change, sir.”’ 

There was a thousand dollars in the 
pile, and the secret was out. The Col- 
ombian dollar is worth just one red cent 
in Uncle Sam’s coin! It is not difficult 
to figure after you get the idea, but it is 
a bit of a surprise at first. 

I had the good fortune to travel across 
country with General Lacides Segovia, 
commander of the coast department of 
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Ga] «back from the edge 
=<! wasa raised center 
on which the dishes 
were placed and 
which revolved at 
a touch. If you 
wanted the dish on 
the far side of the 
table you turned 
the center table 
round and the dish 
came to you. The 
food was excellent 
and the cloth was 
of snowy linen, but 








DEALING OUT WATER AT $1.50 PER GALLON IN CARTAGENA 


the Colombian army. ‘The general was 
prominent in Colombia’s latest war, 
fighting on the winning side, that of 
the government. Yet he traveled with- 
out escort and through a district where 
his life was not safe from his late 
enemies. We put up one night at 


a cattle ranch belonging to one of his 
relatives on the shore of Cispata Bay. 
The ranch had held 20,000 cattle before 


the war; now it had 4,500. ‘The cattle 
roam free, attended by herders. We 
dined that night at a round table fifteen 
feet in diameter, mounted on a single 
central pedestal, and built of magni- 
ficent solid mahogany. A foot or so 


there were no nap- 
kins. All used the 
flap of the tablecloth and went down 
to the shore to wash thei hands. 
The general and his relatives are practi- 
cally white, as are most of the governing 
class. A majority of the people range 
from black to all shades of brown, the 
mixture being in part negro and part 
indian. ‘To be shady is no disgrace in 
Colombia. 

At San Andres, an interior town 
which was our destination, I lodged in 
the municipal palace. There was neither 
hotel, boarding-house nor vacant room. 
The palace had four rooms of mud-plas- 
tered bamboo, palm-leaf thatched. The 
mayor turned the judge out of his room 
in the palace and 





he took refuge in 
the court-room, 
giving his room to 
me. I had a table 
and a chair, and 
my own hammock 
completed the 
furnishings. The 
mayor, his secre- 
tary, the chief of 
police and his force 
of seven men caine 
and told me that 
the general had 
commanded them 





THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE, CARTAGENA 


to do my bidding in 
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_ all particulars. I 
ordered a bath. 
The water was 
brought by a _ po- 
liceman. I closed 
the doors, but there 
were no locks, and 
my bath was quite 
a public affair. 
Shaving with a 
safety razor also 
interested them 
greatly. The mayor 
examined the blade 
and dropped it in 
the gravel. He 
wanted to borrow | 
it. The secretary dropped the shaving- 
soap, also in the gravel. He wanted to 
borrow it. They washed their hands in 
my gourd-shell wash-basin and wiped 
them on my towel; then they wanted to 
borrow these. They wanted to borrow 
everything they saw. I was obliged to 
insist on a dead-line in the matter of 
freedom from too personal attentions, 
but it was difficult to keep it intact. 

The day following my arrival, I was 
invited to dinner by seven out of eleven 
of the elite families of the place. They 
are cattle-owners, well-to-do and quite 
well-educated Spanish with a slight 
mixture of Indian 
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STREET SCENE IN CARTAGENA 


ful and healthy and should be ideal 
to live in. The country is rich in 
minerals and valuable woods, and 
planters and ranchmen should thrive 
and amass wealth there as soon as the 
country has a stable government. The 


region immediately about the canal lies 
low and is neither so valuable nor so 


healthy. During the recent war, Colom- 
bia had 14,000 soldiers in and about the 
canal route to prevent possible secession 
on the part of the province. Few of 
these soldiers were killed in battle, but 
thousands died of yellow fever. After 
the conflict was over 1,500 of them were 





blood. The other 
four elite families 
do not speak to 
the eleven on ac- 
count of political 
differences engen- 
dered by the late 
war. The balance 
of the inhabitants 
are indians of more 
or less pure blood. 
Such is one of the 
small towns of the 
isthmian interior. 
The highlands 
thereabout are 
wonderfully beauti- 





CARTAGENA’S WALL, BUILT 360 YEARS AGO BY THE SPANIARDS, THE SPACE 
BENEATH THE WALL IS FILLED WITH DUNGEONS 
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crowded aboard one boat to be sent 
home and six hundred more of these fell 
victims of ‘‘yellow-jack”’ aboard the ship. 
Yet in spite of all this, 1 believe that 
under American rule the country even 
about the canal would be healthy. 
Railroads in Colombia are few, carri- 
ages practically unknown outside the 
large towns. Two methods of travel 
prevail, over mountain trails by mule, 
and along the rivers by boat. In the 
northern provinces the three rivers, 
Magdalena, Sinu, and Atrato, are the 
great highways. Along the coast steam- 
ers pass at intervals, and up and down 
the rivers so far as navigable. 
Colombia is a country of great possi- 
bilities, few of them as yet realized. I 
believe its mineral wealth is enormous. 
Gold is found in placer diggings in very 
many places, as yet hardly worked at 
all. Columbus is fabled to have mined 
great treasures here in his later voyages, 
and I have myself washed gold from 


places whence it is said he took millions 
to enrich Castile and Aragon. 

Some Americans are there, pros- 
pecting and mining, yet I do not believe 
the time is yet ripe for men of moderate 
means to try to exploit the region either 
in mines or: plantations. The govern- 
ment is too unstable and an individual 
is still liable to be mulcted by the 
officials. There is a vast opportunity, 
however, for large companies powerful 
enough to get concessions from the gov- 
ernment itself, and able to oblige it 
to live up to its promises. Such should 
find a bonanza in all kinds of trcpical 
products, rubber, cacao, bananas and 
such things. It isa good orange coun- 
try. The fruit grows wild, yet oranges 
bring higher prices in Cartagena than in 
New York simply because they are not 
cultivated. The same may be said of the 
valuable woods of the region and of 
its mineral wealth, which though vast, 
is hardly touched today. 


I1.— THE REVOLUTION 


By PETER MAC QUEEN, M.A. 


N American visitor in Panama once 

asked: ‘*What is the leading indus- 
try of Colombia?’’ ‘‘Revolution,’’ re- 
plied a witty Colombian. 

Although the revolution at the Isth- 
mus, and the declaration of indepen- 
dence on November 3, 1903, are regarded 
as anew outbreak against the Colombian 
government, they are really only a fresh 
development of the disorder which has 
been going on at the Isthmus for the 
past four years, and which has cost the 
lives of a hundred thousand men. 

Panama has always been the strong- 
hold of the Liberals; and when Uribe- 
Uribe and Herrera made peace with the 
government of Bogota, guerilla bands 
still held the interior of the department, 


defying the governor of Panama. The 
rejection of the canal treaty by the Col- 
ombian congress stirred up the latent 
resentment of the wealthy Panamans and 
they brought in the bands from the in- 
terior and put up the money necessary 
to fan the embers of the old revolt into 
a grand blaze for independence. 

The Colombians and Panamans have 
always hated each other; and the events 
of recent years have made their mutual 
dislike more marked than ever. Colom- 
bia has taxed Panama heavily and given 
her little to show for it. For example, 
a young man, Bermudez, who was a 
liberal in Colon, was taxed $300 per 
month, whereas his salary was only 
$250. He was imprisoned at Panama 
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BARRELS OF CEMENT THROWN AWAY BY DE- 
LESSEPS’ COMPANY 


while I was visiting Colonel Shaler. He 
was in the employ of the railroad, of 
which Colonel Shaler is superintendent, 
and I accompanied the colonel across 
the isthmus when he went to see the 
governor to have Bermudez released. 
We found that the only charge against 
him was that he was a liberal. Nat- 
urally this young man would be in favor 
of a revolution. 

The fratricidal strife of the past four 
years has intensified the mutual distrust 
which has existed ever since the repub- 
lic was formed in 1861. Panama, sepa- 
rated from the rest 
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wars before the latest one. In 1885 a revo- 
lution destroyed Colon, and would have 
wiped out Panama but for the arrival of 
the British and American warships. 
The government of Colombia is a 
maniac mother who murders her babes. 
Young boys I have seen dying in the 
gutters, without any medical aid or any 
humane care. I saw the wasted, emaci- 
ated forms of the poor lads dragged 
from their homes by the press-gang to 
serve a government which refused them 
even a grave. 

It is the fashion to regard the wars of 
Latin-America as affairs of opera bouffe. 
Men like Richard Harding Davis, who 
have seen them, do not harbor any such 
pleasant delusion. In Colombia the 
opposing armies fight in grim, red ear- 
nest. No quarter is given and none is 
asked in most of the smaller engage- 
ments. Stories are told of ferocity that 
takes the palm from the inglorious Turk. 

During the earlier stages of the present 
revolution, about fifty young Panamans 
defended a mountain pass for over a 
month against nearly a thousand Colom- 
bians. When at last they were forced 
by starvation to surrender, only a few 
emaciated men, who could hardly crawl, 
were found. Instead of honoring their 
brave defence, as Frenchmen or Ameri- 





of Colombia by the 
rugged Cordilleras 
and by impassable 
forests, is by nature 
a distinct land from 
the other eight states 
of the federation. 
When the union was 
made, Panama ex- 
pected to gain a 
large benefit from 
becoming part of a 
great state. In this 
she has been bitterly 
disappointed. There 
were many civil 
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WILLIAM INSCO BUCHANAN 
First United States Minister to the new Republic of 
Panama. This portrait was engraved from a snap- 
shot: photograph taken for the National when Mr. 
Buchanan was attending the Pan-American con- 
gress in Mexico City in 1902. The reader will re- 
member that Mr. Buchanan was formerly director 
of the department of agriculture at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, minister to Argentine and director- 
general of the Pan-American exposition in Buffalo. 


cans would have done, the Colombians 
simply propped them up against trees 
and shot them like dogs. 

One of the lead- 
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of rum forming the chief feature of the 
comissariat. Women and boys fight in 
the ranks as well as men. ‘They soon 
become excited, throw away their rifles 
and rush upon one another to hack and 
maim with machetes. ‘The hospital aid 
is practically wz7. An expedition will be 
accompanied by a young negro dispenser 
who has picked up just enongh knowl- 
edge in a drug-store to enable him to 
poison his patients. The rebels and the 
government troops alike forage on the 
country. What they want they take. It 
is not wise for the owner to object. 

For many years past the leading men 
of Panama have discussed annexation to 
the United States as a protection from 
the tyranny of their own government. 
The Colombians are anti-foreign and 
anti-American. ‘The Panamans are used 
to dealing commercially with Americans 
and Europeans, and are, therefore, more 
friendly to any treaty that could be 
made concerning the canal. It is not 


unlikely Panama, recognizing its weak- 
ness in the midst of stronger and hostile 


nations, may ask to be annexed. Popu- 
lar sentiment on this subject has never 
been known, because the press has been 
muzzled and choked. But the intelli- 
gent men of the isthmus realize the 
benefits that would accrue from annexa- 





ing officers of the 
Cartagena railroad 
testifies that if the 
civilized world 
knew what was going 
on in Colombia 
there would be a 
universal horror and 
indignation greater 
than ever was shown 
over the Armenian 
and Macedonian 
massacres. The sol- 
diers usually go into 
battle half-drunk, [Be 
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A CORNER OF SKY-SCRAPERS IN THE CITY OF CARTAGENA 


tion, and in the past they have often With benignant skies and a prolific 


spoken wistfully of what to them was soil the Republic of Panama under a 
a seductive and impossible dream. wise and firm rule like that which we 


se 
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have planted in Porto Rico, should bour- 
geon into peace and wealth and plenty. 
The governor of Panama said to me: 
“If your American capitalists will 
build railroads into the interior of our 
country, we will treble the benefits of 
the canal. We must have American en- 
terprises here and a stable government 
before the canal can do us any good.”’ 
There were not wanting critics of our 
government in its action of recogniz- 
ing the new republic. ‘The Colombians 
generally seem to think that the strenu- 
ous young gentleman in the Casa Blanca 
at Washington is responsible for the 
rapid movements of the young nation 
born at Panama November 3. Heaven 
knows it may be the case, and we should 
not think anything the worse of him for 
it. There are men in Panama and all 
over the world who are desperately tired 
of the bellicose gentlemen of Bogota, 
who are always brewing a row, with all 
the accompaniments of burning gun- 
powder and desperate fighting. The 
world’s commerce, and the potent spirit 
of progress, demand that a ship canal 
should connect the world’s two most 
important oceans. Colombia cannot 
make the canal; France has had enough 
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of Panama for a thousand years; your 
Uncle Sam would not look kindly on 
the undertaking of the work either by 
the British or the Germans, so it looks 
as if he would have to do it himself. 
The American government knew per- 
fectly that if another revolution was 
allowed on the isthmus thousands of 
lives and millions of dollars would be 
thrown into the swamps in a more sense- 
less manner than the rotting machinery 
of the De Lesseps Company. It has been 
fair both to the Colombians and the 
French company, and it has acted in 
good faith. The recognition of Panama 
saved the world another year of horror. 
There is no reason why, with good 
sanitation, we cannot make Colon and 
Panama comparatively healthful. On 
the uplands near the center of the isth- 
mus the air is cool and the climate brac- 
ing. The houses built by De Les- 
seps will accommodate 4,oo0o of our 
workmen. Already there is talk of 
Italians doing the work. But those who 
know best say that the negroes of Jamaica 
and the West Indies will build us our 
canal. There will be a great impetus 
given to labor. Panama will afford an 
outlet for our more adventurous souls. 


INKLINGS 


By Wu». 


M. BLATT 


EMORSE has always been more popular than self-denial as an expression of 
the virtues. 


When love comes in at the door, logic flies out of the window. 

Credulity is a masculine vice and a feminine virtue. 

No, Madam, we have very little honesty today, but we can show you candor, 
which looks just like it and is much less expensive. 

When you hear a man bewailing the interestedness of friendships, it is safe to 
assume that he has just tried, unsuccessfully, to get something from his friend. 


A person may know how to do things well without knowing what to do; that 
*s hc.v we have artists who are not good critics. 


Intuition is the inability to find a reason for one’s opinions. 





By LUTIE G. RICHARDS 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
LITTLE house set snugly down in 
a nest of green; on three sides, 
woods—woods—woods; in front a lake, 
smiling and dimpling in the sunlight 
and fringed with the loveliest green. 

A beautiful spot for one whose spirit 
is attuned to Nature’s harmonies. A 
quiet spot, ‘‘near to Nature’s heart,’’ 
where one can escape the fret and jar 
of metropolitan life, and with no sound 
save the whispering of the pines and the 
twitter of birds, can open one’s heart to 
the soothing influence of Mother Nature, 
and she pours balm into the wounds that 
can perhaps bear no human touch, and 
the rebellious throbbing is stilled,— the 
weariness and impatience awed into ob- 
livion by the majesty and the beauty and 
the silence of the forest. 

It was here, amid all this loveliness, 
that a life’s tragedy was enacted. Very 
quietly, to be sure, with no blare of 
trumpets, nor glare of footlights; un- 
heralded by double-leaded newspaper 
headings, — but a tragedy, none the less. 
And as I look out upon the tiny grave, 
just a step from the door, it all comes 
back to me. 

Marty Vail was a bright, winsome 
girl, not beautiful as women count 
beauty: a small, oval face, colorless 
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BY 
save for the glowing scarlet lips, and 
lighted up by a pair of velvety brown 
eyes that could flash fire when the occa- 
sion warranted, and a mass of chestnut 
hair, constituted her physical charms; 
but she was the happiest girl,—life was 
one glad song to her, and her abundant 
vitality and sparkling wit, joined with 
a generous, impulsive nature, won for 
her many friends, admirers and lovers. 

The only treasure of her widowed 
mother, her life had been singularly 
guarded, every care and responsibility 
was kept away from her. There was no 
lack of comfort, and even luxury, in the 
little home, and for seventeen sunny 
Summers she danced through life as 
gaily as a child. Then He came, and 
everything was changed. 

Her sleeping soul awoke and the world 
was glorified for her. _ 

He was a man of the world, an idler, 
dabbling in art for pastime. Chance 
brought him to the pretty village, and 
lingering to sketch a wooded hill that 
caught his fancy, he stumbled upon 
a picnic party and met Marty. Her 
bright face attracted him, and in that 
unconventional village it was easy to 
form acquaintance. They met often, 
her fresh sweetness awakening in his 
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world-weary heart a zest and a thrill 
that had long been a stranger to him. 
He was wearied of society belles with 
their languid airs, and Marty, in her 
bright naturalness, was like a spring of 
sparkling water fresh from the hillside 
to one whose jaded palate had long been 
accustomed to intoxicants. He became 
her shadow and loved her with a mad 
passion that caused her friends to shake 
their heads and say: ‘‘Wild-fire is soon 
burned out.”’ 

And she? 

He was the embodiment of her dreams 
of all that was wise and good and noble. 
She marveled that he should love a 
simple child like herself, and, woman- 
like, set him on a pedestal in her heart 
and worshipped him devoutly. His 
wooing was ardent, and under the fire 
of it all the innocent coquetry that had 
been her weapon of warfare ere her 
heart was touched, melted away, and 
when he pleaded for an early marriage 
she yielded gladly to his wish, for to 
be his wife seemed the opening of 
heaven to Marty. 

So one golden day in June, when all 
the world seemed aglow with new glad- 
ness, James Roswell and Marty Vail 
were wed. 

It all seemed like a happy dream to 
Marty,—the pretty church wedding. The 
loving hands of her girl friends had 
made a perfect bower of beauty; great 
banks of white lilies on either side the 
aisle, making a pathway of fragrant 
bloom for her, and roses festooned about 
the windows, the chandeliers, the altar, 
everywhere glowing masses of fragrance. 

Dr. Bronson, the white-haired phy- 
sician who had loved Marty since he 
had placed her, a tiny child, in her 
mother’s arms, led her up through the 
pathway of lilies and gave her away, as 
her father would have done had he been 
living. And then the solemn words 
were spoken that made them one. 

‘*And these twain shall be one flesh.’’ 


THE STORY 


OF MARTY 


Very solemn it all seemed to Marty, 
spite of the joy singing at her heart; 
very sacred seemed the obligations she 
had taken upon her, ‘*To love, honor 
and obey, ’till death do ye part.’’ Once 
the fear beset her and whitened her lips, 
—‘‘if I should fail in any sense to 
make him happy.’’ She looked wist- 
fully at him, but his caressing smile re- 
assured her, and her heart beat happily 
again. And then she was his wife. 

As she left the church on her hus- 
band’s arm, after the ‘‘goodbyes’’ had 
been said, a carriage was in waiting to 
take them to their new home; and for 
a way the road was strewn with flowers. 
The village children, who had con- 
ceived the pretty thought, were all in 
line, waiting for a goodbye kiss from 
Marty, for she was a child-lover, and 
every child in the village was her de- 
voted slave. 

So she drove away over the flower- 
strewn road with the ‘‘goodbyes’’ and 
‘‘God bless yous” ringing in her ears. 
Went bravely, aye, gladly, into the new 
life before her, for was not -4e beside her 
as an earnest of her happiness? 

His was a wild, lawless passion rather 
than a wholesome love. Years older than 
this simple child, he was intensely jeal- 
ous of every look and thought she gave 
away from him; jealous of her clinging 
love for her mother and her home, jeal- 
ous even of her girl friends. ‘‘ He 
wanted her all to himself,’’ he said, and 
so he had found this little nest far in 
the green forest, an ideal spot, up high 
in the crest of a wooded hill; he had 
a cottage built and fitted it with every 
luxury, ‘‘provisioning it for a garrison,’ 
Marty laughingly said. 

And for a while they were happy; 
happy as our first parents were in Eden. 
For her, to be with him, azywhere, was 
Eden, or Paradise. They were together, 
all in all to each other; living in the 
light of each other’s eyes, the touch of 
the beloved hand, the exquisite sense of 
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“His wooing was ardent” 


nearness, each to each. The world was cause it held the beloved one. For 
bright, was beautiful, was glorious, be- Marty this would have sufficed; she was 
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richly content, just to be alone with 
him, and all the world forgot; even the 
dear home ties had ceased to bind. She 
had Azm — nothing else mattered 

But men are not so. 

After a while satiety began to take the 
place of rapture. The days were long, 
the world allured him —the glittering 
bauble that he had foresworn in the 
light of Marty’s innocent eyes. 

He was ashamed, seeing her so simply 
happy, and strove to stir to new life his 
waning passion, but the glamour had 
worn away. He found her unfailing 
love and patience wearisome, though he 
despised himself for the feeling, for he 
was perhaps not wholly bad. He tried 
to excuse himself on the plea of ‘‘the 
artistic temperament,’’ and Marty was 
infinitely patient with his varying moods, 
though sometimes they hurt her cruelly. 

Perhaps, if she had stormed, or had 
shown indifference to his quips of tem- 
per, he might have been roused by 
a quarrel to renewed zest; such is the 
nature of some men, but ‘‘a great love 
is an unchanging pardon; strained to 
the uttermost, it will not fail nor faint.’’ 
And Marty tried, by all the arts that 
love had taught her, to win him from 
his morose moods, back to the old con- 
tent; it hurt her to know that he was 
restless and dissatisfied with the life she 
found so full and perfect. 

But with him the thought grew and 
grew, that he would go out just once 
more into the world and take his fill 
of pleasure; plunge into the whirlpool 
until tired, and then come back to the 
quiet of this woodland nest, to be 
soothed and rested by Marty’s caresses. 

“Oh, yes, he would come back; he 
did not mean to play the villain.’’ 
Thus he drowned the voice of con- 
science, knowing well that in all his 
life his own desires and his own pleas- 
ures had swayed him; knowing that he 
had never denied himself the gratifica- 
tion of a desire ‘‘for conscience’s sake.’’ 
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But he had tired of the peace and 
quiet of this life, tired of his own 
thoughts, most of all tired of Marty. 
The modest wood-violet that he had 
transplanted with such care had seemed 
to him the most desirable thing in life; 
but now, like a child with a coveted toy, 
possession brought satiety. Ouida says, 
‘*Men in their loves are often like child- 
ren, and fractious children, at that; who 
thwarts them rules them best.’’ 

His nature was not broad enough to ~ 
comprehend the nobility of Marty’s 
simplicity, and her constant devotion 
wearied him; while her love was so 
absolute that it was, of its very nature, 
infinite patience. 

It is a hazardous thing for a woman 
to lavish all the treasure of her love on 
one object, and woe to her if that object 
be a ‘‘broken reed.”’ 


“We are given over-much 
To trust our heart— whole heart — into 
one hand, 
That growing tired, perhaps, will loose 
its grasp, and drop tt; 
Then we will pick it up and weep 
To find it broken.” 


Marty knew nothing of the traitorous 
thoughts behind his gloomy brows, and 
when he made the plea of ‘‘important 
business,”’ that would take him to the 
city, she only thought the change would 
benefit him, and chase the shadows from 
his eyes, so bade him ‘‘Godspeed.”’ 

He arranged to drive the pony to 
M——, a hamlet ten miles distant, 
and the nearest station. ‘I will leave 
it there,’’ he said, and arrange with 
some one there to bring your mother 
and Aunt Hannah in.’”’ He had written 
Mrs. Vail, advancing the same plea of 
‘‘business,’’ and requesting her to come 
and remain with Marty for a while; we 
were glad of the opportunity of seeing 
our sweet child again, so we willingly 
agreed to come. So the arrangements 
were made an“ he bade Marty a tender 
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farewell, with repeated promises of a 
speedy return. 

As she watched him drive away, the 
sunlight seemed darkened and a great 
loneliness fell upon her. She had never 
been left alone, even for a day; on the 
infrequent visits to the postoffice in 
M—— ‘“‘just for a letter from home,”’ 
Marty had accompanied him, jolting 
over the rough road in the little dog- 
cart and laughing merrily at the rough- 
“ ness; and on his long sketching trips 
she had trudged by his side, giving him, 
he said, renewed inspiration for his 
work. Now the house was so still, and 
his absence so horribly present. 

Marty was rejoiced at the prospect of 
a visit with her mother, and when we 
arrived almost forgot, for a while, to be 
lonely, in her pleasure of welcoming us, 
and showing us, with housewifely pride, 
her dainty home. ss 

But when the shadows began to 
lengthen, and the setting sun threw 
long shafts of light athwart the pines, 
casting a golden glow upon the eastern 
bank of trees, even the mother’s loved 
presence could not keep the ache out 
of Marty’s heart, for twilight was always 
their ‘‘sweethearting hour,’’ Jim used 
to say. 

They had lived here for a year, now, 
and the little home had become very 
dear to Marty. The garden was a very 
Eden of flowers, a bower of bloom, and 
every plant and shrub, every inanimate 
thing about the place, was endeared by 
association with him. ‘‘Jim helped me 
to make that bed of forget-me-nots,’’ 
she said; or it would be, ‘‘Jim and I 
set out this hedge of lilac; isn’t it 
lovely?’’ and we could see that she had 
not one thought apart from him. 

When he had been gone about a week, 
Marty sent Joe, the man-of-all-work, 
a big, good-natured youth, to M—— 
after a letter from Jim, ‘‘for he will have 
written by now,’’ she said happily, and 
her disappointment was grievious when 
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Joe returned with only the papers and 
some magazines. We comforted her 
with the assurance that he must be 
coming so soon, he didn’t think it 
worth while to write, though marveling 
somewhat at the neglect, and the days 
passed not unhappily for Marty, though 
she missed him sorely. But the days 
melted into weeks and the weeks into 
months, and still he did not come nor 
write. It was in the early Autumn, the 
woods were aflame with scarlet and 
crimson and yellow, a veritable paradise 
of beauty; but how could she take pleas- 
ure in all the gorgeous pageantry, when 
he was not beside her to point out new 
beauties, and make the scene doubly 
lovely because he shared her delight in 
its beauty? Every morning, when the 
drowsy twitter of the birds heralded the 
coming dawn, she thought, ‘‘Surely he 
will come today;’’ and when the wood- 
bird at evening called to his mate, with 
that note of piercing sweetness that 
somehow brings a lump into the throat; 
when the sunset threw long bars of gold 
and crimson and rose and amethyst 
across the lake, lying so calm and placid 
in its emerald setting, she looked with 
dimmed eyes upon the scene: the trees 
mirrored in the still waters, the shifting, 
fleecy clouds, the changing hues of sun- 
set, would still the agonized throbbing 
of her heart, breaking with the memories 
of other evenings, when he too watched 
the exquisite sunset, and she would say 
bravely to her heart, ‘‘Tomorrow.’’ 

But tomorrow came, and another and 
yet another tomorrow, yet he did not 
come. 

With the first snow-storm, hope that 
had well-nigh died revived in Marty’s 
heart. She said: ‘‘Surely he will come 
now; maybe he has been so busy he 
didn’t realize how time had passed and 
this snow will remind him.” 

But the dreary Winter set in and she 
waited with a heart-breaking patience, 
yet not utterly without hope. The snow 
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fell steadily, blowing and drifting until 
it became impossible for Joe to get the 
light sleigh through the drifts to the 
postoffice, where he went weekly on the 
fruitless quest for a letter. 

Finally, Joe became ill and grew 
worse so rapidly that he decided to go 
to M—— while it was possible to keep 
in the saddle, so with heavy hearts 
we helped him onto the horse one 
morning, not knowing if he would be 
able to reach the village. He promised 
to try to secure some one to return with 
the horse and remain until he should 
be able to work again; but day after day 
passed, and no one came, and we three 
women were ‘‘snow-bound”’ here in the 
forest, ten miles from human habitation. 
It was a dreary outlook, although we 
were plentifully supplied with fuel and 
provisions. 

For Marty the agony of suspense was 
almost intolerable.. /f she could only 
know! But while one can bear a crush- 


ing blow, the zot knowing is unbearable. 
Marty was loyally silent regarding the 
awful fear that clutched her heart, the 


fear lest he had deserted her. A hun- 
dred little evidences recurred to her 
now, that she had failed to recognize 
at the time: his moodiness, his impa- 
tience and his growing distaste for ‘‘the 
sweethearting hour.’’ She had noticed 
and grieved over all these, but had not 
dreamed they meant ¢/zs. 

Spring came at last, after what seemed 
an eternity of snow and storm, and some 
men, ‘‘prospecting,’’ chanced upon the 
little cottage half-hidden among the 
trees. Marty had by this time utterly 
given up hope. She was a mere shadow 
and had abandoned herself to her hope- 
less sorrow. Mrs. Vail saw that some- 
thing must be done if we were to re- 
main here. Marty was now too weak 
to bear the rough journey to the rail- 
road station. Besides, she clung to the 
place with the tenacity of despair. ‘I 
will never leave it,’’ she said. So Mrs. 
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Vail, when talking with the men, found 
one, an honest-appearing young fellow, 
who was willing to come and work, cut 
the timber and do the necessary work 
on the place. 

He came, bringing his young wife and 
a team of great horses such as Marty 
had never seen, and ere long had built 
a log cabin at the foot of the hill on 
which Marty’s cottage was_ perched. 
And life went on, rendered less dreary 
by the advent of honest Tom Brown 
and his wife Maggie. They were simple 
working folks, knowing nothing of life 
beyond hard toil, but they were honest 
and trustworthy and the awful loneliness 
was broken by human companionship. 

At first Marty took no notice of the 
new-comers save to resent, dully, the 
intrusion of strangers upon her grief; 
but gradually she woke to a human in- 
terest in this girl, scarce older than her- 
self, who yet had coming to her the 
wonder and the mystery and the glory 
of womanhood. 

It was with a keen pang of agony that 
Marty first came to this knowledge,— 
yes, of envy, too, for the instinct of 
motherhood was strong; she had hoped 
to know the touch of baby fingers at 
her breast, and she thought with aching 
heart: ‘‘ If there had been a child, he 
would not have gone.’’ But there was 
none. Her arms were empty, and her 
heart and her life. And to have another 
woman so near to whom was given the 
gift she had vainly craved, filled her 
with a wild rebellion against fate or 
God, or whatever power it was that 
ruled her life and robbed it of all joy. 

But Marty was of too fine a nature to 
hold such feelings long, and_ she 
grew marvelously tender with this girl, 
who was so ignorant of herself and of 
the mystery of life. 

Marty’s love for children had impelled 
her to make a thorough study of child- 
culture, and she had learned much of 
practical value; this with her sweet 
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dreams of motherhood and her poetic 
fancies, opened up to Maggie a mine 
of thought hitherto undreamed of. 
Marty unfolded to her the thoughts 
of the responsibility of motherhood, the 
sacredness of the bond, and the beauty 
and privilege of caring for a little white 
soul and fitting it for life and for eter- 
nity. The girl’s soul awoke under 
Marty’s gentle touch, and she began 
to reach out after more knowledge of 
life and the source of all life. And we, 
looking on, thanked God that some in- 
terest had come into Marty’s desolate 
life; that in ministering to another she 
found strength to bear her pain. 
Before snow fell the little stranger 
arrived, a beautiful boy, with soft blue 
eyes, a human flower, so fair and dainty 
he seemed too lovely for earth. The 
young mother felt almost a pang of jeal- 
ousy at the way Marty took possession 
of him. She would sit for hours with 
baby in her arms, the tiny, crumpled 


fingers curled round one of her’s and 
her heart thrilled with a new rapture at 


the touch. And somehow, there grew 
in her mind, clouded by her long suffer- 
ing the thought that he was “er child; 
that though born of other parents, the 
little soul was really the baby God had 
meant for her; her own — her very own. 

She said nothing of this sweet fancy, 
but cherished it in her heart, and 
Maggie forgot her first jealous pang and 
looked with a sort of awe at Marty’s 
absolute devotion to the child. A little 
color crept into the white cheeks and 
a new light shone in her eyes. And 
through all the Winter Marty dreamed 
of the time when little Jim, as she called 
him, should be old enough to be taken 
out of doors. She would show him all 
the beauties and the wonders of the big 
world so new to him; she would hold 
him up to peep into the nest of the 
wren that every Spring built under the 
eaves; she would teach him to love all 
the free, wild things of the woods, and 
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to be careful and tender with every liv- 
ing creature. She smiled as she thought 
how the great blue eyes (so like Azs eyes) 
would sparkle when she should show 
him the nest of the robin with the blue 
eggs; or the tiny grass-bird, hidden in 
the long grasses. And she thought, 
‘‘God is good, after all, to give me my 
precious baby; perhaps He could not 
help this awful thing that came to me, 
and is sorry and sent baby to comfort 
me.”’ 

Spring came, with the old, ever-new 
miracle of bloom and verdure; little 
Jim grew plump and rosy, and Marty 
was quietly happy in caring for him. 
She never spoke of her old trouble, but 
we knew the old wound was still bleed- 
ing. James Roswell had disappeared as 
completely as if the ocean had swallowed 
him, and some days were hard indeed 
for Marty; days when memory refused 
to be drugged, and stung her with in- 
tolerable agony. Then even baby failed 
to comfort her and she shut herself 
away from us all and could bear no 
human voice save one, and that one she 
knew she should never hear again. 

Bravely she battled with her pain, and 
after a while would come back to us, 
white and wan, but with a smile, and 
a request for ‘‘Baby.’”’ 

And so Marty lived life anew in the 
child. Not the old, glad life she knew 
before she came into her woman’s king- 
dom of loving, and not the rapturous 
living of that brief space when all the 
world was heaven, and 4e was near; but 
she was quietly happy in the light of 
baby’s eyes, and the clinging touch of 
the little fingers. 

It was in August, when the sun was 
flooding the earth with golden glory. 
All life was panting and gasping with 
the intense heat, and we were anxious 
about Marty, she looked so white and ex- 
hausted. One morning Maggie rushed 
breathlessly into the house. ‘‘Mrs. Vail—- 
Miss Hannah—come quick — Baby! 
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“Keeping it in Summer a mass of flowers”’ 


We hurried to the cabin and found 
him writhing in convulsions. Tom 
had gone in haste for the doctor and 
everything that skill and love could 


do for the child was done, but the awful 
heat had done its work, and after three 
days of such suffering as wrung our 
hearts, the little life flickered out, 
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And Marty? 

Marty was like a statue. After the 
first wild cry she made no sound, but 
was on hand to do everything the doc- 
tor required, caring for the child her- 
self, and thrusting us fiercely aside when 
we attempted to do for him. She never 
slept nor ate through all that awful time; 
we could not get her away from the little 
bed save by force, and we let her alone, 
knowing it could not be for long. 

When all was over, and the tortured 
body was at rest, Marty’s beautiful hair 
was snow-white, and her eyes frightened 
us. Mrs. Vail took her in her arms and 
said, ‘‘Come away, dear; Baby has gone 
back to God, and you can do no more 
for him. Come with mother.’’ But 
Marty clung to the little form, growing 
so icy cold on this vlazing day, and 
would not move nor speak. 

Dr. Graves took her with gentle force, 
carried her to her room, and placed her 
on her own bed. He said: ‘‘She must 
be made tocry. This icy calm must be 
broken or her brain wi'l give way.”’ 

We dressed baby in one of the dainty 
white dresses that Marty had fashioned 
for him with such exquisite care and ten- 
derness; we brushed the golden curls, 
and he looked like a little sleeping 
angel, every trace of suffering gone from 
the beautiful face. Then we carried him 
to Marty on a snowy pillow, hoping thus 
to reach the fountain of her tears. She 
did not heed nor look, but lay like 
a dead thing, only her eyes alive,—great 
eyes staring out of her white face with 
all the desolation of her broken life 
frozen in their depths. 
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We imade a tiny grave a few steps 
from Marty’s window, and there, in the 
white casket heaped with flowers, we laid 
away the little body, the fairest flower of 
all — Marty’s baby. 

Marty passed from that dumb stupor 
into a sharp attack of brain fever, from 
whence she came back to life — yes, and 
to health, — but with her bright mind 
clouded. All the past is swept clean 
from her memory and she is just a child 
again. Her physical health is good, and 
her face and form have regained the 
rounded contour of girlhood; no lines 
mar the infantile sweetness of her face, 
contrasting so pathetically with her white 
hair. She is very gentle and docile, 
seldom speaking, and seems to live in 
another world than this; sometimes 
a perplexed look comes into the beauti- 
ful eyes; she stretches her hands out 
helplessly, and we almost think she is 
coming back to us, but it only flashes 
and fades, and her face resumes its 
child-like peace. She clings to the little 
grave instinctively, perhaps associating 
it with the forgotten past, and keeping 
it in Summer a mass of flowers. And 
this is the story of Marty. 

Tom and Maggie are still with us; 
other children have come to take the 
place of little Jim in their hearts, but to 
Marty, child-lover that she was, they 
are like all the rest of the world, but 
shadows. And so we await the end, be- 
lieving that when our child falls asleep 
here she will wake in that fair country, 
‘‘where there is no sorrow, nor crying, 
neither any more pain, and where all 
tears are wiped away.” 


MOTHERHOOD 


BY MABEL CORNELIA MATSON 


O little new-born life, how soft 
Thy breath, how pure thou art; 

Not thine to know the throbbing joy 
That fills thy mother’s heart. 


*Tis mine to mould a human soul 
For all eternity ; 

Help, Lord, for what am I that such 
A trust be given me! 





Time to Repeal Bad Land Laws 


GIGANTIC FRAUDS THAT HAVE BEEN PERPETRATED 


By H. M. MARTIN 


HO are they that rule this western 

empire, that produce its sustenance 
and its raiment; that make possible 
its factories through the feeding of their 
employes and the furnishing of a good 
home market for the products; that 
through their vast production of life’s 
necessities are bringing the center of 
wealth, civilization and research to this 
side of the water; that in time of panic 
furnish the rock of safety to which the 
shipwrecked businessman or financier 
may finally cling? The home-owners of 
America; they who have been the home- 
makers, the man and the woman who 
live on the land. The greatest wealth 
and resource of the nation and _ its 
strength and its fortress is the man with 
the home. 


Steadily since the pilgrims landed has 
the process of wresting homes from the 
wilderness gone forward. Obstacles that 
would have daunted kings have been un- 
dertaken and surely surmounted by 


aggregations of individuals, working 
separately but all imbued with one great 
desire, to found and own homes. 

No earlier than in the present genera- 
tion great areas of fertile and produc- 
tive land, west of the Mississippi but well 
within the rain-belt, were being entered 
upon and converted into homes by the 
westward - moving tide of emigration. 
Then came a temporary check as the belt 
of country was reached where the rain 
averaged only sixteen to eighteen inches 
ayear. Colonization experiments were 
made by farmers who moved from re- 
gions where rain fell weekly, resulting 
in disaster and a general exodus from 
such barren conditions. Then men saw 
that a little water diverted from the arid- 
land streams and spread over the desert 


fields would produce crops such as they 
had not known in the East, and again 
a westward movement. Five million 
people now occupy that part of the West 
which was once marked upon the maps 
as the Great American Desert. 

And now what of the future American 
home-makers? Is the end at hand? Is 
all the habitable part of the country oc- 
cupied? Is the people-holding capacity 
of the land exhausted? As a leaping 
sword the answer comes, No. The de- 
velopment and settlement and upbuild- 
ing of the great West has but begun and 
no man can say where it will stop. Sta- 
tistics place the irrigated areas of the 
West today at 7,500,000 acres; official 
estimates place the irrigable area at 74,- 
000,000 additional acres, or ten times the 
present acreage. But you who traverse 
this boundless westward area of ten times 
even seventy-four million acres and note 
that the irrigation is limited by the water 
supply, will say: 

‘* This, then, is all. When this land 
is all reclaimed, great as its area is, then 
is the end. There will still remain a 
vast body of hundreds of millions of 
acres of land, but fit not for farms, only 
for cattle-raising— grazing land, not 
farming land.”’ 

Whoshall say now what is farming and 
what is grazing land? Who shall say to- 
day what land, now apparently fit for 
nothing, will not eventually furnish 
homes of prosperity and contentment? 
Webster said that the whole region of 
the Stony Mountains was a fit abode only 
for wild beasts and savages. ‘Those who 
today say that any part of this area is 
now a fit abode only for tame beasts are 
likely to be proven wrong before the 
half-way mark of this century. 
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Leaving aside the great possibilities 
of underground, unknown and hidden 
water supplies, look at what is occurring 
in western Kansas and Nebraska. Here 
is a region composed of perhaps thirty 
to fortyfive million acres lying between 
the rainfall belt and the truly arid line, 
west of which irrigation is unquestion- 
ably necessary to produce crops. Here, 
in this intermediate belt, in seasons of 
exceptional wetness, crops can be raised 
even by the methods of culture employed 
by the eastern farmer, and here some 
dozens of years ago came the tide of 
moving home-makers and settled on the 
fertile but scantily-watered land. Ac- 
companying them came the professional 
rain-makers, who would draw water from 
the clouds by artificial thundering in 
years of small rainfall. But this plan 
failed, and after seeing their crops wither 
for several years the settlers deserted the 
country, leaving ruins of towns and 
cities, churches, school-houses, banks 


and business-blocks; cursing the country 
as a place not fit for even wild beasts to 


live in. And the nation learned that 
western Kansas was an awful land—a 
barren, worthless and useless asset. It 
were better never to have had it, for it 
brought with it only wreckage and dis- 
aster. 

The years rolled along; a later tide of 
home-makers, moving more slowly and 
carefully and having won the secret from 
the earth of producing crops with half a 
year’s rainfall, by methods of soil-cul- 
ture unknown in the East, those very de- 
serted towns have become centers of 
wealth and prosperity; and where fifteen 
years ago men saw their crops wither and 
die, helpless and powerless to prevent 
it, other men today, neither better nor 
more industrious, but only a little wiser, 
grow forty bushels of wheat to the acre. 
Western Kansas and Nebraska are des- 
tined to out-vote and out-produce their 
eastern halves. 


Look again at Montana. Her vast 
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land areas known as ‘‘ benches”’ lying 
near the mountains, are every year being 
discovered as susceptible of growing 
splendid crops without irrigation, be- 
cause the western farmers are learning 
how to farm, and because they receive a 
few good showers during the year that 
the broad lands distant from the moun- 
tains do not know. Who can today say 
what is farming land and what is not, or 
may not be discovered as such? 

In the past the home-maker has been 
well treated by the nation. Hard has 
been his struggle, oftentimes, for a home, 
and he has contributed much to the civi- 
lization and building of the Republic; 
but in turn the nation has granted him 
greater land privileges than those ever 
accorded men by any other nation in the 
world. The great principle which tri- 
umphed in the passage of the home- 
stead law, that every citizen should have 
a farm free who would live upon it and 
and make of it a home has made of us a 
nation of home-makers. There has been 
heretofore abundance of national land. 
Uncle Sam has been ‘‘rich enough to 
give us all a farm.’’ 

But now we come to the first serious 
and critical stage in the history of the 
nation’s lands. The end, in a way, isin 
sight. That is, men are beginning to 
see that the public domain is no longer 
limitless; that free range, grazed over by 
the great herds of the West, is crowded, 
and land is becoming more and more 
valuable. And since there is great pros- 
pective value to it, along with the home- 
maker and ahead of him goes the specu- 
lator. Uncle Sam has been prodigal 
with his landed estates. Since enacting 
the homestead law he has placed other 
laws upon the statute-books that allow 
the taking up of larger areas than 160 
acres. The desert law as passed allowed 
aman asquare mile. Of late years as 
the home-maker has gone into the far 
West he has come into sharp controversy 
with the cattleman, who had come to 
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consider the great free range as his very himself invoked the land laws of the 
own. He looked with disfavor and with United States, and is now acquiring vast 


BUILDING AN IRRIGATION RESERVOIR 


lowering brows upon settlers and their tracts of land for grazing purposes, with 
fences. Then, seeing the inevitable, he not always a too nice regard for the pro- 
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visions of even our loose and generous 
land laws. This absorption of the land 
into large tracts will make it hard for the 
future home-maker. This practice ts a 
distinct menace to the nation. But while 
somewhat careless of these facts, and 
further acting for the benefit of the home- 
maker, the country has decided that fed- 
eral irrigation should be, and that the 
great rivers of the West must be harnessed 
and spread upon the arid lands, rich 
with the salts and fertilities of the ages, 
to make a million additional homes. 
Yet there seems a danger that this bene- 
ficent act may be frustrated and the land 
which the government should irrigate 
may be acquired by the speculators and 
livestock corporations and syndicates. 
In the last two years 42,139,403 acres 
have disappeared from the public domain 
and with but little corresponding increase 
in the population. There are three laws 
under which it is easy for the speculator 
to acquire large tracts of land without 
the establishment of homes upon it. 
The desert-land act has been utilized by 
corporations to secure immense areas of 
the choicest agricultural lands of the 
West. Entries have been made by dum- 
mies and company employes, patents 
have been duly received from the govern- 
ment and title immediately transferred 
to the great land-holders, effectually pre- 
venting settlement and home-making. 
Under the commutation clause of the 
homestead act much the same result is 
accomplished. Instead of living five 
years upon his 160 acres as required by 
the original homestead act, the ‘‘settler’’ 
is able to commute for cash and get title 
to his land after a residence of fourteen 
months, which often is no residence at 
all, consisting in staying over night upon 
the claim four or five times during this 
period. He isnot a home-maker, and 
has no desire for a home. He is 
advanced the $1.25 an acre to complete 
title to his land and then receives a 
bonus for having utilized his great land 
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privilege in the interest of his employer. 


Under the timber-and-stone act the most as- 
tonishing frauds have been coming to light. In 
the great timber regions of the Northwest, land 
has been purchased from the government by 
timber companies and speculators, through 
dummies, at $2.50 an acre, the standing timber 
upon which is in some cases worth $100 an 
acre. The commissioner of the general land 
office is officially responsible for the statement 
that over $130,000,000 worth of timber has been 
sold for $13,000,000, 


The nation would do well to strike 
these bad laws from the statute books 
and preserve the lands for future home- 
makers. The available area is passing 
rapidly from the hands of the govern- 
ment. Filings under these various laws 
are being constantly made upon lands 
which speculators have reason to believe 
will sooner or later be irrigated by the 
government, a process which would of 
course vastly increase their value. 

The following figures present a graphic 
picture of the rapid disappearance of 
the public domain: 


YEAR ACRES 


8,453,896 


13,453,887 
BOOB 5. cess ccccccvescvcrsssccvesses 15,562,796 
19,488,535 
22,650,928 


$8,792,455 


The line of battle is even now sharply 


drawn. The great cattle companies and 
the land speculators want by all means 
to prevent the repeal of these laws, for 
under them they are getting easy posses- 
sion of the best of the remaining public 
lands. Too much of our land has 
already been absorbed into large hold- 
ings. As citizens, we may take a 
moment’s pride in the knowledge that 
we have many farms in the West of 
50,000 acres and even of 300,000 or 400- 
ooo acres each — great, lordly domains; 
but we must realize that as a country 
our true prosperity lies in being a nation 
of comparatively small, rural homes. 
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The 50,000-acre farm, even if it produces 
great yields, or many cattle, is of far 
more worth to the community if divided 
up into 300 separate farms of 160 acres 
each, supporting 1,500 to 2,000 people. 

The principle has been declared by the 
men who are urging the repeal of these 
laws that the nation should not part with 
its title to another single acre of land ex- 
cept to the bona fide home-maker, the man 
who will go upon it, live and make his 
home there, and then that he should have 
no greater amount than 160 acres. 

The preliminary skirmish of this bat- 
tle was fought in the short session of 
congress last winter. Following the 
president’s message in which he called 
attention to the baneful effect of these 
three land laws, Senator Quarles of Wis- 
consin introduced in the senate a bill 
providing for their repeal. Only after a 
considerable struggle was it possible to 
get this bill considered by the public- 
lands committee of the senate. It was, 


however, finally reported favorably, al- 
though too late to receive action by the 


senate. However, this first affray: was a 
distinct victory for the home-maker. 
The senators of the committee voting 
against the repeal of the laws were Hans- 
brough of North Dakota, chairman; 
Gamble of South Dakota, Heitfeld of 
Idaho, Clark of Wyoming, and Kearns 
of Utah. Those Senators favoring the 
repeal were Nelson of Minnesota, Diet- 
rich of Nebraska, Bard of California, 
Gibson of Montana, Berry of Arkansas, 
McEnery of Lousiana, and McLaurin of 
Mississippi. Had it not been for the 
votes of eastern members of the com- 
mittee the bill would have been stifled, 
as was a similar bill introduced in the 
house. Senator Gibson presented the 
report favoring the repeal. This docu- 
ment presents an array of official opin- 
ions from a host of commissioners of the 
general land-office, secretaries of the in- 
terior and presidents testifying to the 
loose and easily-evaded provisions of the 
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three land laws sought to be repealed. 

Regarding the perversion of the tim- 
ber-and-stone act from its original intent 
the commissioner of the general Jand- 
office in his report for 1901 states as fol- 
lows: 


“Immense tracts of the most valuable timber-land, 
which every consideration of public interest demanded 
should be preserved for public use, have become the 
property of a few individuals and corporations. In 
many instances whole townships have been entered 
under this law in the interest of one person or firm, to 
whom the lands have been conveyed as soon as re- 
ceipts for the purchase price were issued.” 


In his report for 1902 the commission- 
er also states: 


“Many lands which the government disposed of a 
few years ago for $2.50 per acre are worth $100 an acre, 
oreven more. * * * 

“ Considering the forests simply as property whose 
only use is to be converted into lumber and other ma- 
terial of commercial value, the government has dis- 
posed of them at an actual loss of considerably more 
than $100,000,000. In other words, through the opera- 
tions of this law public property worth much more than 
$130,000,000 has been disposed of for about $13,000,000. 

“ And yet the mere fact that so large a part of the 
nation’s resources has gone into the control of a few 
individuals or companies is not the most serious effect 
of the law. The principal injury consists in the loss 
of control of millions of acres of timbered lands to 
which future generations of American citizens must 
look, not only for their supply of timber products, but 
for protection to the supply of water upon which will 
depend the fertility of most of the agricultural lands 
of the West.” 


In his report for 1902 the secretary of 
the interior states: 

“The reports of the special agents of this depart- 
ment in the field show that at some of the local land- 
offices carloads of entrymen arrive at a time, every one 
of whom makes entry under the timber-and-stone act. 
The cost of 160 acres of land under that act, and the 
accompanying commissions, is $415. As many as five 
members of a family, who, it can be readily shown, 
never had $2,075 in their lives, walk up cheerfully and 
pay the price of the land and the commissions, Under 
such circumstances there is only one conclusion to be 
drawn, and that is that where a whole carload of such 
people make entry under that act the unanimity of 
sentiment and the cash to exploit it must have origi- 
nated in some other source than themselves.” 


For twenty years, says the Gibson re- 
port, presidents and secretaries of the 
interior and commissioners of the gen- 
eral land-office have reported against 
this act and have urgently recommended 
its repeal. 

In support of the contention for the 
repeal of the desert-land act the Gibson 
report quotes extracts from the official 
utterances of President Cleveland, Sec- 
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retary Lamar, Secretary Vilas, Secretary 
Wilson, Commissioner Williams of the 
general land-office, Clarence King, 
United States geologist; J. W. Powell, 
director of the geological survey and 
others. 

Referring to this law in his annual 
message of December, 1888, President 
Cleveland said: ‘ 


“ Nor shall our vast tracts of so-called desert lands 
be yielded up to monopoly, to corporations, to grasping 
individuals, as appears to be much the tendency under 
existing statutes.” 


In his annual report for 1901 Secretary 
Wilson of the department of Agriculture 
makes the following arraignment of the 
land laws: 


“ “ While all the land laws were doubtless intended to 
benefit settlers, they have in practice, in the arid 
region, too often benefitted speculators. Hundreds of 
filings made under the desert, preemption, homestead 
and timber-culture acts have been made by people who 
never were farmers and never expected to become 
farmers. It 1s to such filings that scores of meritorious 
irrigation enterprises owe their failure The repeal of 
the preemption and timber-culture acts and cutting 
down desert-land entries from 640 to 320 acres have 
improved the situation, but it can be still further im- 
proved by an entire repeal of the desert-land act and 
by requiring settlers on homesteads to cultivate as 
well as to live on their farms. The desert act was 
an economic mistake.” 


On the necessity for the repeal of the 
commutation clause of the homestead 
act the Gibson report says: 


“The homestead commutation provision should be 
repealed, because of the speculative character it gives 
to the act. Among bona fide settlers few wish to prove 
up their claims at the end of fourteen months by pay- 
ing $1.25 an acre, when by continuous occupancy and 
cultivation for the term of five years title is granted to 
them from the government.” 

It further quotes from the recommen- 
dations of Commissioner McFarland of 
the general land-office, Secretary Lamar, 
Secretary Teller, President Cleveland 
and Secretary Hitchcock, and closes 


with the following warning: 


“ Instead of following the injunctions of Jack- 
son, Lincoln, Grant, Cleveland, Harrison and 
Roosevelt, we are making all possible haste un- 
der our present most unfortunate land acts to 
turn over to wealthy men and corporations this 
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tich heritage of the people. The population of 
the United States today, 80,000,000, will doubt- 
less reach 130,000,000 in the next twentyfive or 
thirty years. Where will this rapidly-increasing 
population find homes upon the land if we per- 
mit the public domain to pass into the possession 
of men seeking to own and control immense 
landed estates? There should be but one act 
upon our statute books under which public lands 
can be acquired, and that one act should be a 
genuine homestead act which imposes a resi- 
dence of five years and continuous cultivation 
of the soil—an act having no commutation pro- 
vision attached to it.” 


The fight in the present congress gives 
promise of much bitterness. Senator 
Quarles has reintroduced his bill as it 
was reported at the last session provid- 
ing for the absolute repeal of these three 
acts. Senator Hansbrough has also in- 
troduced a bill amending the timber- 
and-stone act but leaving the desert-land 
act and the commutation clause of the 
homestead act untouched. ‘The person- 
nel of the public-lands committee re- 
mains the same with the exception of 
Senator Heitfield, whose term expired 
last year. There seems no reason to 
doubt that the lands committee will again 
recommend the repeal of all three laws. 

In the house the land-acquiring inter- 
ests are strongly intrenched, and an ac- 
tive campaign, backed by a strong pub- 
lic sentiment, will have to be waged even 
to secure a hearing of the bi] before the 
public-lands committee. Nevertheless 
the movement to save the remaining 
public lands for the use of the home- 
makers of the nation is becoming 
stronger and stronger, and it can be but 
a question of time and education when 
these laws will be stricken from the 
statute books, allowing the beneficent 
irrigation act, in connection with the 
homestead law, to work out for ‘‘arid 
America”’ an internal development ™: 
paralleled in the history of natic 
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HEN Wun Sing, the almond-eyed 
wife of the rice-merchant of Kow- 
loon, knew that O Mye was to be born, 
she made daily pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Wheuw the Wonder Joss and special 


guardian of first-born children. 


**O, Dreadful One,’’ she pleaded; 
‘let him be beautiful. Give him eyes 
like the deep well at sunset. Make his 
feet like the little mice that run in and 
out among the rice-stalks, that he may 
nct shame his mother the small-footed 
one. And oh, Joss of the Waiting 
Woman, Kind and Dreadful One of the 
Ivory Shrine, let his pigtail be very long 
and glossy!’’ 

Should not the Joss of the Waiting 
Woman hear the prayer of the so beauti- 
ful Wun Sing, especially when she daily 
brought offerings of the best rice of the 
islands, and daily filled his nostrils with 
the incense of paper prayers burned at 
his feet? Certainly; and thus it came 
about that O Mye was beautiful. His 
eyes were as black as the deep well at 
sunset and his pigtail was very long and 
glossy. 

Of how he grew in years and was the 
apple of the eye of the rice-merchant 
and the so beautiful Wun Sing; how he 


became filled with the wisdom of the 
Kowloon merchant which is the wonder 
and despair of him who trades, I need 
not tell, nor yet of the year when the 
river rose and swept away the property 
of the rice-merchant and left O Mye 
a penniless orphan who spent his last 
kopek in a funeral that is still spoken of 
with reverence in the city of Kowloon. 
After that there was but one thing left 
for O Mye. He would seek his fortune 
in far lands and one day come back and 
buy the whole city of rice-fields and 
place it as an offering on the graves of 
his ancestors. 

America is the land of gold and 
thither O Mye went. What befell him 
there in the years that followed I do 
not know, but when he turned up as 
cook in the little Nome-bound schooner 
he had already put away in the care of 
the Six Companies enough money to buy 
at least a part of the city of Kowloon. 

‘*You wantee cook, sir?”’ he asked of 
the man with luxuriant black locks that 
met him at the schooner’s gangway; ‘‘ I 
cook hep good. I savvy plenty. I fix 
him goec?.” 

In the days that followed, as the 
schooner beat with baffling winds up 
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the Sound, he daily ‘‘fixed him good”’ in 
the esteem of the little company of ad- 
venturers. He made simple fare smack 
of luxury and won reverence for it, but 
this did not prevent Dick Vair, the tall 
young plainsman, from ‘‘joshing’’ him; 
and though O Mye knew his friends and 
would have done anything for ‘‘Misser 
Dick’’ he more than half believed the 
tales told him. 

‘You think they no likee Chinaman 
in Nome, Misser Dick?’”’ he would say 
anxiously. ‘‘Oh no, I not thinkee that. 
They no hurtee me. More better they 
dig hep gold, get rich fast. Bimeby I 
catchee one litty bit gold myself.”’ 

Then Dick would hold up his hands 
in holy horror and admonish O Mye. 
‘‘Whatever you do,’’ he would say; 
‘don’t let those Nome miners think you 
are after gold. If you come ashore as 


cook they will only cut off your pigtail, 
but if they think you are after gold it 
will be your head, sure.’’ 


There was a certain amount of truth 
in this and O Mye knew it, but he gave 
the retort in kind with something of 
western vigor. 

‘“‘You no savvey plenty,’’ he said. 
‘‘More better you go lite letter to one 
litty piece gal what kissee you goodbye 
at Seattle.’ And in the shout of laugh- 
ter which followed, O Mye retired to the 
galley with much show of dignity. As 
for Dick he took O Mye’s advice and 
added one more chapter to the serial 
story he was writing home to Missie. 

Whatever fears or plans the breast of 
O Mye harbored he kept them to him- 
self and was serene and inscrutable as 
ever. He seemed to be studying on 
something, however, and now and then 
his hand went questioningly and caress- 
ingly to his queue, a part only of whose 
luxuriance was exposed beneath the tur- 
ban-like cap which he wore. 

“I think,’’ said Mr. Fogg of the 
glossy black locks; ‘‘that O Mye is 
surely taking your talk to heart, Dick. 
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That long queue of his seems to shrink up 
beneath the turban every day.’’ But 
Dick only smiled absently. As for Mr. 
Fogg he smoothed down his own luxuri- 
ant curls, put acap on them and went 
on deck. 

Dick, writing to Missie, did not notice 
the increased motion of the schooner 
until a most violent lurch threw him, 
serial story and all, half-way across the 
cabin. The crash with which he brought 
up was followed by another in the com- 
panion-way, a crash dominated by the 
sound of Anglo-Saxon imprecations and 
howls of Mongolian terror, and O Mye 
burst into the cabin. 

‘Oh, Misser Dick,’’ he shouted; 
‘‘Misser Fogg he break he top-head 
off. He got him in he hand.” 

Dick staggered to the companion-way 
in time to see his comrade of the luxuri- 
ant black locks holding them in one 
hand while with the other he ruefully 
rubbed a bald and shiny pate. 

In the half-day’s battle with the gale 
which followed, both men lay in their 
bunks too much occupied in paying trib- 
ute to Neptune to think of much else, 
and when the ship limped into Victoria 
for repairs the luxuriant black locks 
were once more in place and nothing 
was said in public about the adventure. 
In private, however, O Mye came to 
Dick and asked shyly: 

“*S’pose man got no hair, Misser 
Dick,’’ he said, ‘‘wantee catch some, 
how he get him?” 

‘“‘Why,’’ answered Dick with a laugh 
at the wig episode; ‘‘you go to a hair- 
dresser’s and buy a wig. You’d look 
sweet in a curly black wig, O Mye.’’ 

After bad luck comes good, and the 
little schooner Blazing Star sailed over 
the smiling seas of the north Pacific, 
through the windy, cloud-tormented 
passes of the Aleutians and well north 
into Behring Sea without further adven- 
ture, only to lay her bones in the treach- 
erous shallows off Nome in one of the 
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fierce mid-Summer gales. The adven- 
turers were fortunate in saving part of 
their outfit and all their lives, but it 
was bad enough, and Dick added a word 
of disappointment to the otherwise hope- 
ful postscript that he mailed to Missie. 

‘‘It is rather hard,” he said, ‘‘but we 
are not discouraged. The beach here 
is already thronged with stampeders and 
I do not think we shall stay. Instead 
we have got word of a big find up the 
beach sixty miles at the Eskimo village 
of Topkuk. We leave, bag and baggage, 
for there tonight and you may not hear 
from me for some time, but be assured, 
dear,’’— The rest of the postscript does 
not concern the general public. 

The Topkuk, or Bluff City, strike will 
go down in story as one of the most 
dramatic episodes in Alaskan history. 
The tale is as follows: 

One day in April, 1900, three men 
were journeying from St. Michael’s to 
Nome, over the shore trail which crosses 
from headland to headland on the ice. 
Nightfall found them encamped just be- 
yond the great cliffs of Topkuk. They 
scorned the shelter of the squalid Es- 
kimo huts and set their tents on the 
beach with the hardihood of Alaskan 
pioneers. And the next morning they 
would have gone on content had it not 
been for the keenness of observation of 
one man. He, crawling from his sleep- 
ing bag betimes, caught a whiff of good 
tobacco floating down from the Eskimo 
huts on the faint morning breeze. The 
Eskimo does not smoke good tobacco, 
and he does not smoke in the morning, 
anyway, and the man, a sturdy, keen- 
eyed giant, said wonderingly: ‘‘A white 
man!’’ and wondering still, strode to the 
hut. It is on such trifling pegs that for- 
tune hangs her grand prizes. In the 
hut, to his amazement, he found not 
one white man but five, all surly, with 
provisions and a tent stowed in a corner. 

Wondering still at the incordiality of 
his reception, Stockley went back to his 
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comrades, who had already struck tent 
for Nome. 

‘*Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘there’s something 
in the wind around here and I want to 
stay over for a day.”’ His companions 
demurred but Stockley argued. ‘‘There’s 
just one thing that men are looking for 
in this country, and that is gold. That’s 
what we are after, and we are as well off 
to find it here as farther on. Now what 
are those men, five of them, huddled in 
a buggy Eskimo hut for, when they have 
a good tent and a Klondike stove? Why 
did they not show up when we camped 
last night? Why are they so surly when 
I speak them fair? There’s one answer 
to all these questions and that is ‘Gold.’ 
They know something they are anxious 
to hide, and I say we should stay right 
here till we find it out.” 

And they stayed. 

During that day the five men did all 
they could, without actual violence, to 
get rid of their neighbors. But it was 
useless. Stockley, with iron will, had 
determined to see the affair through, 
and nightfall found them there. In the 
meantime the keen-eyed prospector had 
noted many things. That night, when 
whites and Eskimos alike slept, he took 
a pick and pan to the beach and dug 
with giant strength, taking lumps of 
frozen earth as he went down. Later, 
in his tent, he thawed these frozen lumps, 
panned them, and knew the secret. 
The richest gold-bearing beach-sand 
in the world lay below the little Eskimo 
village. Bits of gold from it had been 
picked up by an Eskimo, seen by the 
five men, and they were waiting for 
Spring to release it from the frost-grip. 
No wonder they were jealous of neigh- 
bors. No wonder they hid in squalid 
huts rather than reveal their secret to 
passers-by. And now, although they 
did not know it, had come to them the 
master-mind that should make this 
wealth secure. 

‘*Boys,’’ said Stockley that morning 
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to his two companions, ‘‘come with me. 
Have your guns ready and be sure you 
shoot first if you do shoot, but don’t 
shoot unless you have to. We've got to 
make a deal with these five men.”’ 


aN 


“A burly ruffian leading, knife in 


A few moments later the five and the 
three stood face to face in heated discus- 
sion, with pistols loose in belt, waiting 
only an accident or a false movement to 
bring on a fight to a finish, and again the 
steady nerve of Stockley won. ‘‘Boys,’’ 
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he said at the end of it, ‘‘I’ve talked 
fair. There’s gold enough in the beach 
for all of us, but no one man can get it, 
nor can five. It’s going to take more 
than that to stand off the rush that will 
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be here in two weeks after the digging 
begins. This is the main thoroughfare 
from the Yukon to Nome. Hundreds 
of men will soon begin to go back and 
forth here. How long can you or any- 
body else keep it a secret after you begin 
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to dig? Not three days. The beach is 
free according to law. Don’t you see 
that after you’ve been digging a day or 
two you will be jostled and shouldered 
right and left? If we let them, a thou- 
sand men will be in here and no one 
will get a bite at it.’’ 

‘“‘Curse it!’’ said one of the five; 
‘‘Don’t we know it? You are the first 
of the lot. We don’t seem to get rid of 
you very easy. How are we going to do 
it with the rest if we don’t begin?’”’ 

A growl of assent went through the 
five and the two factions glared at one 
another. A false word would have 
brought battle and ruin to all. Stockley 
went on, however, and unfolded a plan 
that finally brought the assent of all, 
and he swore them, including his two 
companions, to stand by this plan to the 
death. 

The gold-bearing beach was divided 
into strips twenty feet wide, running 
from tide to tundra, then each of the 
eight picked a strip for his own. When 


other prospectors came along Stockley 
looked them over and decided whether 
or no he would let them into the com- 


If so they were sworn to fealty 
like the others. If not they were given 
the choice of peaceful departure or 
decent burial. Thus as the season went 
on a community, organized on laws of 
its own and dominated by a master- 
mind, held the beach and worked it 
in freedom from intrusion. Before the 
end of the Summer a thousand men had 
rushed to the strike and tried in all man- 
ner of ways to enter in on the narrow 
reserved strips, but not one was success- 
ful. Such is the value of a dictator 
backed by a firm constituency. Bluff 
City, well named, grew up on the site of 
the Eskimo village, and all that per- 
tains toarush mining camp flourished 
there. 

When the camp was in the full ma- 
turity of success, two white men and 
a Chinaman pitched tent on its out- 


pact. 
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skirts. There Mr. Fogg and O Mye 
attended to camp duties while Dick 
took a survey of the ground and came 
back jubilant. 

‘“‘They’re getting the stuff there,’’ he 
said; ‘‘and there is plenty more. The 
beach is free of course and all we have 
to do is find an unoccupied spot and 
sail in. It’s a wonder to me that more 
men are not in there, working closer.” 

The next morning when he started to 
‘‘sail in’’ he found the reason for this 
thing that he wondered at. There is 
little distinction between mid-Summer 
night and day in these latitudes, and the 
roar of rockers and the crisp swish of 
shovels resounded unceasingly at mid- 
night as at noon. 

It was sunrise at two the next morn- 
ing and Dick swung the rocker upon his 
back, and, followed by Mr. Fogg with 
shovel and pan, went up the beach to 
a vacant spot between two holes where 
miners were at work. Here he was pre- 
paring to dig when a man put his head 
out of a hole and hailed him pleasantly. 

‘*Hi, neighbor,’’ he said; ‘‘ you can’t 
dig there.”’ 

Dick threw a great shovelful of surface 
sand aside. ‘‘How does that happen?”’ 
he said coolly. 

‘“*Reckon you’re new in Bluff City,” 
said the other sententiously and still 
coolly, eyeing the two critically. 

‘‘Reckon I am,”’ said Dick, still dig- 
ging vigorously; ‘‘but it looks as if I’d 
get acquainted.” 

The miner spoke again with a good- 
humored drawl as he climbed from his 
hole to the side -of his rocker. ‘I 
reckon you’ll be making acquaintances 
in heaven afore long if you don’t hear 
to reason and light out,’’ he said. 

Dick stood straight and looked at 
him. It was not yet time to reach for 
his hip-pocket, but it was time that he 
watched the other’s pistol-hand. Then 
as the miner turned he noted that he 
did not carry a pistol. He was about 
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to resume digging when the other picked 
up a spare pick-handle and spoke kindly. 

‘‘There’s no use, stranger,’ he said; 
‘‘in going against digger law. The gov- 
ernment says all beach is free. But the 
diggers say this beach ain’t. The gov- 
ernment is a durned long way off, and 
the diggers is pretty middlin’ handy. 
Don’t you reckon you’d better quit?’”’ 

Dick did not answer but thrust the 
shovel in the gray sand again. 

Immediately there was a rap, rap, rap. 
The miner was hammering vigorously 
on the side of his rocker with the pick- 
handle. A number of near-by rockers 
ceased moving. Again the miner rapped, 
and in the stillness the raps rang far 
afield. Then a hundred answering 
echoes sprang up all up and down the 
beach. Every man was hammering on 
his rocker with a spare pick-handle. 
Then they raised the pick-handles and 
bore down upon the intruders. A hun- 
dred pick-handles swung aloft, a forest 
of menace. 

Dick and his companion stood erect 
but making no hostile demonstration. 
What use, with a hundred brawny men 
closing in on them with menace in their 
eyes? 

“‘Don’t shoot,’’ said Dick. 
use. Wait a bit.” 

Nearer came the rush of determined 
miners, nearer swayed the forest of pick- 
handles, and it seemed as if the stub- 
born two would be beaten down or 
rushed from the face of the earth, when 
shouldering through the crowd came 
a big man with steely blue eyes and an 
air of authority. 

‘*Hold on a minute, boys,’’ he said in 
a huge, vibrant voice; ‘‘let me talk to 
these men.”’ 

The tumult stilled at a word, the pick- 
handle menace was lowered, and the 
crowd that had before vibrated with 
eager purpose seemed to relax and 
lounge. There was something about 
the big man that inspired confidence, 


‘It’s no 
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and Dick and his companion felt that 
they could trust him. He _ stepped 
briskly up to them with kindly air and 
his hand extended. 

‘*You’re good, spunky men,”’ he said, 
‘tand I like you for it. I’m glad to see 
you at Bluff City, only you are on the 
wrong strip of beach just at present. 
Take a walk up to my tent, and I’ll tell 
you about it. Boys,’’ he said to the 
miners, ‘‘go back to your work. I'll 
make it right with these men.”’ 

‘‘Hurrah for Stockley,’’ shouted a 
man, and with a cheer the crowd good- 
humoredly scattered to their rockers. 

The big man talked to Dick and Mr. 
Fogg earnestly and rapidly, told them 
how and why the beach was divided as 
it was, why and how it was protected, 
and offered them the privilege of digging 
on either side of the strips taken up by 
his men. Dick thanked him for this, 
but with a lump in his throat. He real- 
ized that the fortune which seemed near 
at hand had vanished with the uplifting 
of that forest of pick-handles. 

A chorus of whoops and yells in the 
direction of their own tent interrupted 
this conference, and they saw a crowd 
running up the beach with one burly 
ruffian leading, knife in hand, and just 
ahead of him, with pigtail flying out 
behind and loose trousers fluttering, fled 
O Mye. 

“Kill him! Kill the d——n China- 
man!’’ was the shout and the big man 
with the knife drew nearer at every 
lunge. A yell of delight went up as 
a sweep of the knife severed the queue 
from the runner’s head and the man 
was already in reach for a second blow 
which would have ended the life of the 
son of the rice-merchant of Kowloon, 
when Dick drew his pistol and without 
hesitation fired. The extended arm fell 
limp at the side of the ruffian and he 
stopped with a curse. O Mye sighted 
Dick at that moment and fled to him 
for refuge, while Stockley sprang forward 
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and faced the crowd with blazing eyes. 

‘‘What are you trying to do?”’ he 
bellowed. ‘‘Get back to your holes. 
Don’t you know that I run this camp? 
If that Chinaman is touched again I’ll 
have Judge Lynch at your heels in half 
a minute.”’ 

The crowd wilted and disappeared 
before the indignation of the dictator, 
the man with the broken arm whimper- 
ing and threatening revenge as he went. 

‘*Those aren’t miners,’’ said Stockley. 
“‘They’re just the bums that hang around 
any successful camp. We’d ought to 
round them up, only we are so con- 
founded busy.”’ 

‘*How did this happen?’’ asked Dick 
of O Mye, somewhat roughly, for he 
felt that he had earned the enmity of 
the roughs of the camp on top of his 
other ill luck. 

“Oh, Misser Dick!’’ said O Mye. 
“*T jes’ dig one litty bit hole. Alle 
time man say, ‘You diggee gold?’ Alle 
Bimeby 


time I say, ‘I cookee glub.’ 
man catchee big knife an’ I lun hep 
fast.’’ 

‘‘They won’t touch him again,’’ said 


Stockley. ‘‘But say, young man, I like 
your way of doing things. Did you aim 
at that fellow’s elbow, or was it just 
chance? Most of us would have been 
glad to get him in the surcingle at that 
distance.”’ 

‘Oh, well,’’ said Dick modestly, ‘I 
didn’t want to kill him just for trying 
to knife a Chinaman.” 

The other laughed at this western way 
of looking at things, but sobered in a 
moment. ‘It might have been better if 
you had,”’ he said; but I like you for it. 
Do you know, I’m going to do some- 
thing for you fellows that I wouldn’t 
do for most men.”’ 

Then he told the two that up the 
beach a mile at the foot of the cliff was 
ground, so far overlooked, that was well 
worth prospecting. Indeed, he, Stock- 
ley, thought likely it was rich. Dick 
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and Fogg thanked him and the three 
parted with mutual esteem. 

That night at supper, Dick, looking at 
the sheared stub of a queue which pro- 
truded from the turban, said: ‘‘You’re 
all right now, O Mye. They won’t 
know you’re a Chinaman, but you'll 
never go to the Chinese heaven. Aren’t 
you sorry?’’ But O Mye smiled the in- 
scrutable smile of the Oriental and went 
about his work serenely. 

The cliffs at Topkuk tower from fifty 
to five hundred feet sheer, their feet set 
in a narrow ribbon of gray sand now 
covered and now revealed by the shallow 
tides of Behring Sea. Prospecting along 
this, as Stockley had advised, Dick and 
Fogg found gold, to be sure, though it 
promised anything but a fortune. Still 
it might be better atany moment. Their 
tent had been moved to a level upland 
near the base of the cliff, and they were 
no longer molested by the toughs of 
Bluff City. Their little bag of dust and 
small nuggets grew heavier, but slowly. 

One day Dick noticed that the trend 
of the richest sand seemed to be back 
toward the base of the cliff and in this 
he made an important discovery. At 
the very base of the rough, mica-schiste 
rocks he found coarser gold, and, almost 
in the cliff itself, small nuggets. That 
was a day of jubilation, for they added 
in a few short hours an amount to their 
pile that almost doubled it. The pocket, 
however, was soon worked out and had 
one bad result; it left them dissatisfied 
with the steady gain they had found in 
the original sand. Instead of working 
this industriously they began to wander 
about in search of other pockets, and 
the pile no longer increased steadily. 

There came a day when the wind blew 
in fitful gusts from the South and the 
sun waded blood-red through dun mists. 
The sea-birds, which breed by thou- 
sands in Topkuk cliffs, flew about un- 
easily and there was ominous portent 
of a storm in all nature. That day Fogg 
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declared he had a return to sanity and 
went back to the beach sand. Dick 
knew he was right, but could not bring 
himself down to the steady drudgery. 

‘‘I’ll_ prospect the base of the cliff for 
one day more,”’ he said. ‘‘We’ve struck 
it rich there once and may do it again. 
Then if this day is no good back I come 
to the sawbuck.’’ 

Fogg shook his head and, working 
eagerly and steadily, hardly noted the 
direction which Dick took along the 
base of the cliff eastward. An hour 
afterward the tide, which should have 
fallen slightly, had risen instead and 
was lapping hungrily at the pay-dirt 
which he had thrown in a pile at the 
base of the cliff. He looked up for 
the first time, in surprise. The strip of 
gray sand was covered with an angry 
surf and white foam-clots beat the rocks 
like white hands imploring shelter from 
the throb of the coming gale. The sun 


had gone out in a black pall of clouds 
and the sea-birds cowered in nooks of 


the cliffs. With an exclamation of fear 
he snatched shovel, pan and rocker, and, 
bowed beneath their burden, splashed 
steadily westward through the surf to 
safety on the gentle slope that led to the 
camp. Then he thought of Dick, who 
had gone eastward. He rushed to a jut- 
ting crag and clung there with desperate 
grasp, looking down the long line of 
breakers, but saw no sign of his friend. 
Then he hastened back to camp and O 
Mye. 

Dick had not gone far up the narrow 
strip of gray sand before he found what 
had hitherto escaped their eyes. That 
was a jutting point of cliff behind which 
the sand was of a different color. Such 
things attract the miner’s eye, and Dick 
stepped to the nook to pan some of the 
sand, then gave a little exclamation of 
surprise, for, winding into the cliff, com- 
pletely concealed from the beach, was 
a narrow pass with perpendicular sides 
and asand bottom of the richest red. It 
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was evident that a great vein of rotten 
garnetiferous granite had crumbled from 
between the walls of mica-schiste. 

It is this garnet-bearing granite that 
contains the gold, and Dick panned 
eagerly, found the sand rich, then went 
on, tracing the richness up to the abrupt 
end of the little canyon. Here he gave 
a glad shout of joy as the result of his 
last panful was revealed. He had found 
another pocket and a huge one. The 
single shovelful of red sand had yielded 
many dollars in coarse gold and small 
nuggets. The little embrasure in the 
cliff held thousands. Then he gave 
a little gasp of alarm, for a great sea- 
wave came sobbing up the canyon and 
half-lifted him in its icy arms as it beat 
against the cliff at the back. 

The tidal wave that had already devas- 
tated Galveston, Texas, which was felt 
around the world, and which was within 
a few hours to overwhelm Nome and 
other Alaskan beach-cities in unforeseen 
disaster, was already plunging at the 
base of the Topkuk cliffs. 

His retreat was cut off. The cliffs 
were sheer and could not be climbed. 
The water was ice-cold and already 
clutched at his knees. If it rose higher 
he would be drowned like a rat in a 
hole. With a groan he thought of 
Missie. Here was their fortune within 
his grasp and the hungry sea was already 
reaching out for him. He rushed to- 
ward the mouth of the pass, following 
a receding wave, and another came and 
wet him to the waist. The water was 
rising with strange rapidity. Dick did 
not know fear, but death in such a form 
maddened him and he sent forth a wild 
whoop which was at once defiance, 
a useless appeal for help and a yell of 
rage and despair. Then another wave 
surged in at the chasm and he felt him- 
self lifted in its icy embrace. It slammed 
him against the bare wall of rock and 
here his fingers found a crevice and 
clung. In the energy of despair he 
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actually climbed the almost smooth, per- 
pendicular wall a few feet, then clung 
spiderwise with fingers and chin hooked 
over a little shelf of rock, and the ice- 
cold water ever clutching his legs and 
sliding its grasp higher. And while in 
this position he gave another indescrib- 
able cry. Indescribable because of the 
conflicting emotions expressed. Within 
three inches of his nose was a crumbling, 
straggling six-inch vein of the garnetif- 
erous granite threaded with a network 
of wire-gold and fairly dripping with 
nuggets. The mother-lede of the Top- 
kuk beach-gold was smiling in his face 
while the icy fingers of Death clutched 
at him from below. 

Fogg, after a brief survey of the wave- 
swept beach to eastward, turned to the 
tent and O Mye. ‘‘Have you seen Mr. 
Dick?”’ he asked. 

‘**I no catchee Misser Dick since blek- 
fast,’’ replied O Mye. ‘‘He go allee 
same you. He no come back.”’ 

‘Then God help him!”’ cried Fogg. 
‘*He’s gone up the beach and is pinned 
between the sea and the cliffs. Come 
with me.” 

He seized Dick’s lariat, brought from 
the plains because its owner hated to 
leave it behind and already useful in 
a dozen ways, and climbed the grassy 
slope to the verge of the cliffs, breasting 
the great shoulders of the gale and fol- 
lowed by O Mye. I say followed, but 
not far, for soon the celestial took the 
lead, his thin garments fluttering in the 
wind and his head down, seeming to 
hunt his friend and master as a collie 
dog might, by scent and instinct. Now 
and again the two clutched their way to 
a jutting crag and looked far down on 
the white surf and the storm-beaten 
cliffs but saw no trace of Dick. And 
so they struggled eastward, the wisdom 
of the Caucasian yielding to the instinct 
of the Oriental and following blindly. 
It was slow work, and in an hour they 
had not gone far when they found their 
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way cut off by a narrow fissure that was 
like a gigantic axe-stroke in the face of 
the cliff. O Mye did not seem to hesi- 
tate or attempt to go around this. In- 
stead he fluttered up to the side and 
peered over, beckoning Fogg to his side. 

Down a half-hundred feet they saw 
a form clinging flat to the face of the 
chasm. Itwas Dick. The roaring gale 
bore their shouts away, and he clung 
motionless and unheeding with the waves 
surging to his waist and about to carry 
him away. There could be but one way 
to save him and that was with the lariat. 
It slid down the cliff like a slender 
snake, down and down until within five 
feet of his head. Then it stopped. 

‘‘Makee more down, Misser Fogg, 
makee more down!’’ screamed O Mye 
excitedly. But Fogg shook his head; 
he was literally at the end of his rope, 
and even as he realized it a wae half 
swung Dick from his slender hola in the 
chasm. It was a matter of minutes, and 
few at that. 

‘*Good God, O Mye,”’ screamed Fogg 
in return. ‘‘If we only had six feet 
more of rope! We’ll lose him in a 
minute.”’ 

Then O Mye stood erect and smiled 
a smile in which the inherited wisdom 
of ages of Kowloon ancestry shone re- 
splendent. 

‘Plenty pigtail,’’ he said. ‘Allee 
samee lope. Me catchee Misser Dick.”’ 

With a deft twist he unbound the vol- 
uminous turban and from it slid the 
short end of braid that the Bluff City 
rough had clipped in so summary a 
fashion. Down it slid, leading coil 
after coil of braid, until six feet of it lay 
on the ground, firmly braided into the 
end of the real pigtail of O Mye, which 
swept in sleek beauty to his feet, un- 
touched by ruthless hands. O Mye tied 
the end of this twelve-foot braid to the 
lariat and, seizing the extension in both 
hands, slid it carefully down the cliff. 

Dick, clinging desperately, felt the 
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“Climbing and scrambling, drawn steadily upward”’ 
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soft tapping of the lariat on his shoulder 
and came back to the world of hope and 
action with a bound. ‘Twisting the end 
about one arm, he paused a second to 
snatch something from the ledge and 
pocket it, then, climbing and scram- 
bling, drawn steadily upward by the 
strength of the two at the top of the 
cliff, sometimes hanging desperately a 
dead weight on their hands, again find- 
ing a slant of rock or crevices for hands 
and feet, he reached the top and sank 
exhausted in the arms of his friends. 
For a moment he lay there with closed 
eyes, then he opened them on O Mye 
and spoke: ‘‘In the name of the seven 
Wonder Josses,O Mye,”’ he said, ‘‘where 
did you get that forty-rod pigtail?’ 

O Mye slanted his almond eyes at Mr. 
Fogg a moment and smiled happily and 
slyly. ‘*Ki,’’ he said. ‘‘Me catchee 
one littly piece wig alle same Misser 
Fogg. Plenty wig Victolia. Bad man 
no cuttee off my pigtail, Misser Dick. 
He cuttee wig. Hi yah!” 

Dick turned to the other, whose hat 
and wig were now sailing a mile inland 
on the wings of the gale, and handed 
him the heavy lump he had pocketed 
on the way up. 

‘*Fogg,’’ he said, ‘‘you ought to have 
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hitched yours to the real thing the way 
O Mye did, and you’d have it with you 
yet. But here’s a cure for bald heads. 
There’s a young million in the crack in 
the cliff that this came from.”’ 

Fogg looked at the nugget and then 
clasped Dick’s hand silently. But Dick 
extended the other hand to O Mye. 

‘*My son,”’ he said, ‘‘you’re a third 
owner in the Wonder Joss quartz mine, 
and a year from today you’ll be braiding 
diamonds in that pigtail of yours.’’ 

That was about two yearsago. Today 
the exploiting of the lodes in the Top- 
kuk cliffs is a common story in the min- 
ing world, and if you visit Nome the 
mines are well worth a side trip. 

O Mye does not wear diamonds in his 
queue, however. Instead there is in 
Kowloon a costly shrine over the graves 


_of the rice-merchant and the so beautiful 


Wun Sing, where daily hired mourners 
wail ecstacies of most valuable grief, 
and the incense of burning paper prayers 
rises unceasingly. As for O Mye him- 
self, he is of the household of Dick 
and Missie, where he lords it over 
other almond-eyed celestials who 
are servants, and is himself as much 
the devoted slave of Missie as Dick 
is, which is saying a good deal. 


AT NIGHT 


By HELEN HICKS 


The wrong, the blunder past recall, 
The deed I would not see — 
Night bade me keep for each and all 

A careful memory. 
And weariness to labor sealed, 
Smarting but dumb, was there; 
And failure, and the will to yield, 
And heavy-eyed despair. 
Anon the East with color glowed, 
The shadows drew away: 
Up, up, faint heart, and take the road — 
It is another day] 





Books As I Find Them 


By KATE SANBORN 


AUTHOR OF 


JOHN MORLEY, SCHOLAR AND STATESMAN, AUTHOR 
OF A BIOGRAPHY OF GLADSTONE 


ES, Mr. Chapple is right. Surely 

Christmas should be made an es- 
pecially happy day for all the blessed 
Mothers, who, if they are of the old- 
fashioned, genuine variety, usually give 
far more than they get. There can be 
no perfect home festival without the 
mother’s loving forethought, and she 
should always be ‘‘the center of the 
stage,’’ as well as the magnet of each 
heart whenever there is a special holi- 
day. How rapidly we are speeding 
along! Thanksgiving turkey and pie 
are now but types of what we look for- 
ward to for a fixed date; and Santa 
Claus and his surprises are of the past. 


“FAVORITE LECTURES” 


So now, a sincere Happy New Year 
to all. 

The most important books to be 
spoken of today are Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone and the Biography of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli by Wilfrid Meynell. Miss 
Lilian Whiting, in a recent letter, ex- 
presses the unanimous opinion of the 
reading world when she says: ‘‘ Isn’t 
the Gladstone biography monumentally 
great?’”’ Three large volumes, involv- 
ing untold labor and research; a history 
of his time and biography in one. We 
are impressed with the calm, dignified, 
modest attitude of Morley; his unerring 
judgment and practiced skill producing 
a work packed full of facts, yet never 
heavy or wordy; his style is worthy of 
study quite as much as that of Addison. 
He defends Gladstone from the charges 
often brought against him, so simply, so 
clearly, so truly, that we must believe. 
In the closing chapter Morley says: 

‘‘Anybody can see the host of general 
and speculative questions raised by a 
career so extraordinary; material for a 
volume of disquisition. Those thronged 
halls, those vast progresses, those strenu- 
ous orations— what did they amount 
to? What thoughts does his career sug- 
gest on the relations of Christianity to 
patriotism, or to empire, or to what has 
been called neo-paganism? How many 
points arise as to the dependence of 
ethics on dogma?” 

And without answering, Morley offers 
these suggestive questions for the inde- 
pendent consideration of the readers. 
The final paragraph gives much to con- 
template: 

‘‘Let us leave off with thoughts and 
memories of one who was a vivid ex- 
ample of public duty and of private 
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faithfulness; of a long career that, with 
every circumstance of splendor, amid 
all the mire and all the poisons of the 
world, lighted up in practice even for 
those who have none of his genius and 
none of his power, his own precept, ‘Be 
inspired with the belief that life is 
a great and noble calling; not a mean 
and grovelling thing, that we are to 
shuffle through as we can, but an ele- 
vated destiny.’ ”’ 

I will not attempt to quote; too much 
like bringing pebbles from the base of 
a towering mountain to illustrate its 
grandeur and greatness. The sales are 
already tremendous, and no scholar, no 
student of history, no one who likes to 
observe how history is made, can afford 
to deny himself the privilege of owning 
such a masterpiece. (Zhe Macmillan 


Co., New York: $1.50 for the three vol- 
umes in plain cloth; there are several 
styles of binding.) 

The Biography of Disraeli is a bril- 


liant opposite, a most fascinating com- 
panion on the library shelf —as uncon- 
ventional, chatty and anecdotal as a 
professional raconteur could make it. 
We see Disraeli as son, brother, hus- 
band, friend, in this informal study of 
temperament. No record of his public 
acts, except so far as those acts illustrate 
his unique personality. The author says: 

‘‘Our England was indeed his chess- 
board; and I take for granted an ac- 
quaintance with the progress and issues 
of the game, of the detailed moves of 
his pawns, his knights, his bishops, his 
Queen even.”’ 

Book One gives “His Talk from 
Youth to Old Age,’’ and it is thoroughly 
delightful, exactly what I revel in, thus 
admitted as a friendly equal (socially) 
with the beacon lights of the salon, the 
dinner party and the parliament. So- 
ciety, Disraeli thought, was nothing if 
not amusing; conversation must be com- 
munication; by all laws of exchange the 
guest should give as well as take. He 
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also thought stupid people should stay 
mostly at home, and keep*weird rela- 
tions about dull weather and duller 
doings—for weird relations. He always 
appreciated women, either for their 
brains, their beauty or their exquisite 
toilettes; all three often combined in 
the friends he loved to meet. A dinner 
of only men was a dismal thing to him. 
To a friend vexed by a rainy day: 
‘‘There are two powers at which men 
should never grumble—the weather and 
their wives.’’ 

His heartfelt tributes to his own wife, 
a woman much older than himself, are 
very beautiful. His witticisms on Glad- 
stone are irresistible. Some one in- 
quired: 

‘‘What is the difference between a 
misfortune and a calamity?’”’ 

He replied: 

‘‘Well, if Gladstone fell into the 
Thames, that would be a misfortune; 
and if any one pulled him out, that, I 
suppose, would be a calamity.”’ 

‘‘Gladstone treats the Queen like a 
public department—I treat her like a 
woman.”’ 

O, what keen diplomacy is seen in 
many of his daily remarks! To an 
author, presenting an impossible book: 
‘*Many thanks; I shall lose no time in 
reading it.’’ 

‘‘When I meet a man whose name I 
have utterly forgotten, I say: ‘And how 
is the old complaint?’”’ 

I have only time to hint at the charm 
of this easy, off-hand sketch, adding that 
women will prefer this biography to 
Gladstone’s. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) $3 net.) 


ACK LONDON, the brilliant young 

author of Zhe Call of the Wild, spent 
the Summer of 1902 in the terrible East 
End of London. He bought second- 
hand garments at an old-ciothes shop, 
and although he rented a decent lodging 
on the outskirts of the ‘‘Abyss,’’ he 
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lived, walked and talked with the home- 
less and friendless men of that ‘‘vast 
shambles,’’ slept in ‘‘casual wards’’ of 
the workhouses and did a day’s hard 
work in payment for nauseous meals of 
brick-like bread 
and ‘‘skilly,’’ a 
weak solution of 
oatmeal and hot 
water. He wait- 
ed four hours 
for a Salvation 
Army breakfast, 
and after 700 
men were ad- 
mitted they 
were forced to 
sitthrougha 
service before 
receiving a 
small and un- 
pleasant meal in 
a paper package 
with a mug of 
‘‘water bewitch- 
ed,’’— so-called 
tea. After this 
they were con- 
strained to stay 
for a second 
service! Beg- 
ging forgiveness 
of his body for 
the vileness 
through which 
he had dragged 
it, and of his 
stomach for the 
vileness which 
he had put into 
it, “he took a 
Turkish bath, 
retired to his 
clean bed and 
slept for sixteen 
hours.’’ The misery, the filth, the squalor, 
the starvation which he describes is heart- 
rending. ‘Two men, who had done hon- 
est work as a carter and a carpenter but 
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had grown old and could no longer find 
employment, accompanied him from 
one workhouse to another in search of 
lodging. ‘‘From the slimy sidewalk 
they were picking up bits of orange-peel, 
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apple-skin and grape-stems, and they 
were eating them. The pits of green- 
gages they cracked between their teeth 


for the kernels inside. They picked up 
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stray crumbs of bread, black and dirty 
apple-cores and chewed and swallowed 
them.”’ 

It is good to know that Jack, when 
they found the second workhouse ‘‘full 
up,” cut from his sleeve a sovereign 
which he had sewed there for an emer- 
gency and gave these men a hearty meal 
at a near-by coffee-house, though each 
gave only a tuppenny order, for ‘‘two 
slices and a cup of tea.”’ 

There are a few spots in East London 
where happiness reigns, in out-of-the- 
way streets where artisans dwell and 
where a rude sort of family life obtains. 

Mr. London’s final decision is that 
civilization has not bettered the lot of 
the average man. He considers that the 
Innuits of Alaska are far happier, more 
comfortable, and in all ways better off 
than the riotous and rotten, sickly and 
under-fed poor of London. 

The college settlements, missions and 
charities he pronounces failures because 


they are wrongly though sincerely con- 


ceived. ‘Get off the backs of the 
poor, he demands, ‘‘lighten their bur- 
dens, stop the robberies of the sweat- 
shops, the makers of cravats and arti- 
ficial flowers. When the people who 
try to help, cease their playing and 
dabbling with day-nurseries and Japan- 
ese-art exhibits, and go back and learn 
their West End and the sociology of 
Christ, they will be in better shape to 
buckle down to the work they ought to 
be doing in the world.’’ 

The entire book is of absorbing inter- 
est. (‘‘People of the Abyss,’” The Mac- 
millan Co., New York: $2.) 

The same publishers offer Children of 
the Tenements, by Jacob Riis. In times 
past Mr. Riis has made as vivid pictures 
of the misery of tenement-house life as 
does Jack London of the East End. 
Even these short stories speak of the 
‘**foul core of New York’s slums’’ and 
of the wretched life of ‘*Scrabble Alley,’’ 
where boys of necessity become thieves 
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and murderers. But other stories there 
are of Merry Christmas in the tenements 
and in the Children’s hospital; of the 
way in which the Kid hangs up his 
stocking in the Boy’s Lodging-House, 
and the older boys break the bank to fill 
it; of Little Will’s letter, which softened 
the heart of a police captain so that he 
enacted Santa Claus and obtained the 
release of a father who had been stealing 
in order to make his little ones happy. 
‘‘Heroes Who Fight Fire’’ is full of 
thrilling tales of the bravery and courage 
of our city firemen, who in saving life 
expose themselves without a thought of 
personal fear. There are good dog stories 
and histories of horses and goats; the 
last one tells of ‘‘Making a Way out of 
the Slum’’—a consummation for which 
all who read these two books must de- 
voutly pray. (Price $7.50.) 


TBE purpose of George L. Bolen’s 
book, Getting a Living, is indicated 
by its subtitle: ‘‘*The Problem of Wealth 
and Poverty, of Profits, Wages, Social- 
ism and Trade Unionism.”’ 
The author seeks, in plain language, 
to give a comprehensive view of the 
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many factors which enter into this great 
problem. He has been fitted for the 
task by a varied experience—three years 
of child labor; failing and succeeding 
as employer and employe, in small in- 
dustries and in large; in striking and 
being struck against; in country districts 
and in large cities; his training being 
fortified by two years of university study. 
The style is that of a ‘‘self-made’’ man, 
thoughtful and practical. It reminds 
one a little of Henry George’s Progress 
and Poverty. Mr. Bolen writes with 
a like clearness and directness, and has 
the same power of giving freshness and 
interest to dry topics of economics. 
His reading is evidently rooted and 
grounded on the Bible, and familiar 
phrases from the good old book are 
of frequent occurrence. 

The ground covered may be suggested 
by some of the chapter headings, as — 
‘Rent and Land-Ownership’’; ‘‘ In- 
terest’’; ‘*The Employer and His 
Profits’? ; ‘* Cooperative Industry ”’ ; 
‘* Profit-Sharing’’; ‘‘ Trade Unions’”’; 
**Strikes, Lockouts and _ Boycotts’’; 
** Questionable Policies of Trade Un- 
ions’’; ‘‘ Learning a Trade’’; ‘‘ The 
Promise of the Future for Wage-Work 
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ers’’; ‘*The Shorter Work- Day’’; 
‘* Wage-Earning for Women’’; ‘‘ Labor 
Laws’’; ‘* The Injunction in Labor Dis- 
putes’; ‘‘ Workingmen’s Insurance and 
Pensions’’; ‘‘ The Poor and the Un- 
employed ’’; ‘* Conciliation, Arbitration 
and Collective Bargaining.’’ 

Beginning with a statement of ac- 
cepted principles of economics, relat- 
ing to wages and profits, the writer 
traces the many methods by which 
laborers on the farm and in the factory 
are seeking to better their condition. 
In spite of all that is now being said 
and written on these subjects, I know 
of no one book which covers such 
a wide range of information in ency- 
clopedic form. ‘There are an unusual 
number of foot-notes citing ‘‘modern in- 
stances,’’ together with the latest laws 
and judicial decisions. 

It is a relief to find these burning 
questions treated with cool and impar- 
tial judgment. Mr. Bolen tells ‘‘brother 
trade-unionists and fellow-employers”’ 
that he ‘‘here represents the great third 
party, the public.” The poor public, 
which suffers from the exactions of both 
labor and capital, would perhaps enjoy 
a book which exposed more strenuously 

the excesses at both ex- 
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tremes. But the spirit 
of this work is shown by 
its last chapter, ‘‘Com- 
bination and Liberty,’’ 
where the belief is ex- 
pressed that these prob- 
lems will be solved, not 
by new devices or by 
organized pressure, but 
by mutual kindness and 
forbearance. 

The coming presi- 
dential campaign is 
likely to be a ‘‘campaign 
of education” upon the 
labor question as was the 
first Bryan campaign 
upon the silver ques- 
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tion, and this will be, for many reasons, 
a good work to have at hand. (Zhe 


Macmillan Company, New York: $2. 


HATEVER Gustave Kobbe writes 

about—musicians, opera- singers or 
authors, he is sure to be interesting, and 
his work is always that of a literary 
artist. His latest book, Famous Actors 
and Actresses and Their Homes, is a 
series of sketches which were recently 
published in the Ladies Home Journal 
and have already given multitudes 
pleasure in that ubiquitious magazine. 
He shows us ten of the leading favorites 
among the stars and we are permitted to 
see them as real folks, with a lot of 
fads and home pleasures. There is 
a universal longing to know just 
this sort of thing about the men 
and women who charm us on the 
stage. They make us weep, and we 
enjoy the luxury of woe; we go to trage- 
dies to see the sufferings and miseries of 
others; these we can endure with equa- 
nimity. Some like better to be amused 
and forget their own troubles in the 
comic presentation of other’s lives. 

By the way, I think that the true 
artists in the histrionic profession are the 
best company in the world. The bril- 
liant occasions when I’ve been so fortun- 
ate as to lunch, dine or take a bite after 
the play with those distinguished as 
stars will always be what gushers call 
‘‘epochs’’ in my earthly career. Now 
with the aid of this literary telescope 
I can study the theatrical heavens at my 
leisure with no fear of being a bore, and 
you all can dothe same. We can farm 
with Maude Adams or fancy we hear 
Miss Barryiore’s music, or one of her 
clever repartees, for she is undeniably 
witty. For instance, Mrs. Pat Campbell 
was playing last Winter to poor houses 
while the adored Ethel was crowding 
her theater with her attractiveness as 
The Country Girl who wasn’t at all 
simple. Each was dining at Sherry’s, 
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but in different parties. As Mrs. Camp- 
bell passed the American beauty she 
looked surprised and said: 

“‘O, are you in the city?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Miss Barrymore with her 
winning smile, ‘‘I’m playing in San Fran- 
cisco; just ran over for the evening.’’ 

And so with each one described, I 
could find nothing to criticise, if I 
tried. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston: $3.) 


ISS LILIAN WHITING, who has 

always an uplifting, strengthening, 
cheering influence upon all who come 
to know and love her through her 
books, has done a grand and beautiful 
work in showing us how to make life 
a glorious boon rather than a burden 
and that this — 
world may be 
made the 
“‘world beauti- 
ful,’ where | 
happiness is | 
therule not the 
exception. 
Some books of 
suggestions as 
to living right- 
ly are pro- 
nounced ex- 
cellent and 
laid aside. 
But I happen to know that Miss Whit- 
ing feels every word she writes and lives 
all she advises for others, which !ends 
her personal magnetism to each page. 
I like to testify here to her courage in 
trying times, her unvarying cheerfulness 
and thoughtfulness for all, her capacity 
for stand-by friendship and her utter 
lack of those qualities which lead women 
to gossip and jealousy. 

She has a deservedly large following, 
and I prophesy that Zhe Life Radiant 
will prove even more satisfactory in its 
practical ideal for daily living than any 
she has written before. She contrives to 
make the ideal real, and the real ideal. 


SS “ 
LILIAN WHITING 





America’s Lost Chance on the Pacific 


By CHARLES M. HARVEY 
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F at acertain critical juncture Presi- 

dents Madison or Monroe had shown 
a little less timidity or a little more his- 
torical imagination, the Alaskan bound- 
ary controversy recently settled would 
never have taken place, and all of the 
present British North America would 
probably be United States territory today. 
All this would have come about if either 
of these presidents had given to John 
Jacob Astor the slight measure of recog- 
nition which he requested for his fur- 
trading post at Astoria, near the mouth 
of the Columbia river, and which he had 
good reason to assume ought to be fur- 
nished. 

The year 1783, which brought George 
III’s acknowledgement of United States’ 
independence, carried Astor, then twenty 
years of age, and a native of Waldorf, in 
Baden, to America. Getting acquainted 
with a fur dealer in crossing the Atlantic, 
and learning from him something about 
the mode of operations of the trade, 
Astor quickly grasped the possibilities of 
profit in this calling in this new and 
vast country, learned the details of the 
business in New York, bought a stock 
of furs, and sold them in London at 
a large advance. This was the begin- 
ning of Astor’s fortune. From that day 
until his withdrawal half a century later, 
in 1834, from the American Fur Com- 
pany, he followed that activity, in which 
he quickly went to the front rank among 
the fur dealers of the world. The pre- 
science which he brought to the fur trade 
enabled Astor to make investments in 
real-estate in New York City which he 
knew would be multiplied many times in 
value eventually, and when he died in 
that city in 1848 his estate was appraised 
at $20,000,000 (which has grown to ten or 
fifteen times that figure in the hands of 


his descendants since then), and which 
was the largest accumulation ever made 
by any American along to that date. 


& 


Bonaparte’s sale of the Louisiana pro- 
vince to the United States in 1803 and 


‘the expedition of Lewis and Clark, sent 


out by Jefferson, which blazed a route in 
1804-06 by which it could be crossed, 
suggested to Astor a scheme by which 
his own fortune could be greatly in- 
creased and at the same time the area of 
the country could be largely expanded. 
With a broader vision than Manuel Lisa, 
General William H. Ashley or any other 
American fur trader of that day or the 
next two decades, and with much greater 
resources than they ever possessed, Astor 
planned to establish a chain of posts 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific by way 
of the Great Lakes, the upper Missis- 
sippi to St. Louis, and thence up the 
Missouri and down the Columbia, ar- 
ranging also to get his furs from his own 
trappers or by direct trade from the 
indians, instead of by buying them, as 
he usually did at first, from individuals 
or companies acting as middlemen. The 
chief distributing station was to be 
located at the mouth of the Columbia, 
which Astor believed would grow into 
an important city, and this he proposed 
to connect immediately with posts along 
the coast and the tributaries of the 
Columbia, by which furs from the in- 
dians of the entire continent west of the 
Rocky mountain divide would .be col- 
lected, this great central station to have 
direct communication with New York 
by sea and also, by way of St. Louis, by 
the overland route. 

The Czar Alexander’s government, 
too, was to play into Astor’s hands, for 
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he entered into an alliance with the Rus- 
sian Fur Company, which had a mon- 
opoly in the trade of Russia’s territory 
of Alaska. He would furnish supplies 


by kis vessels to the Russian company, 
in return for which ‘he was to be allowed 
certain favors by that corporation. As 
Astor’s ships, one each year, arrived at 
the mouth of the Columbia with wares 
for barter with the indians and with sup- 
plies for his posts and those of the Rus- 
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which no human foresight could have 
perceived, as well as of the blindness or 
the faint-heartedness of two presidents 
of the United States, that failure eventu- 
ally came to this vast design. 


as 


Jefferson’s imagination kindled when, 
in 1808, Astor revealed the plans for the 
post on the Pacific, and he promised to 
give all the aid to the project which the 
government could consis- 








tently furnish, Thus en- 
couraged, Astor got a charter 
from the New York legisla- 
ture in that year for the 
American Fur Company, with 
a capital of $1,000,000, sub- 
scribed by himself. In part- 
nership with a few experi- 
enced Canadians, he, in 1811, 
bought out the Mackinaw 
Company, which operated in 
the region of the Great Lakes, 
and called the new corpora- 
tion the Southwest Company, 
which would operate his 
eastern chain of posts. A 
year earlier, or in 1810, he 
organized the Pacific Fur 
Company, for business on the 
Columbia, which was to be 
the western and more impor- 
tant end of the continent- 
spanning chain. Each corpo- 
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sian company, they would collect all the 
furs at hand, in his own as well as in 
Russian territory, carry them to China, 
the best fur market of that day, and 
with teas from that country they would 
sail to.England and exchange the tea 
for British manufactures, these to be 
carried to New York, the circuit of the 
globe requiring in the neighborhood 
of two years. This was a magnificent 
project. It was not Astor’s fault, but 
the. fault of accident and mischance 


ration was connected with the 
American Fur Company, 
chartered in 1808, which generic name, 
according to his great-grandson, William 
Waldorf Astor, was to cover all his activi- 
ties, the others being the designations of 
specific enterprises in particular locali- 
ties. 

On September 6, 1810, the Tonquin, 
290 tons burden, commanded by Captain 
Jonathan Thorn, a naval officer on leave 
of absence, carrying a crew of thirtyone 
persons, with a good assortment of sup- 
plies for the indian trade, equipments for 
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hunting and trapping parties and tools 
for the construction of a post on the 
Columbia and for the building of a 
schooner to cruise along the coast, sailed 
through the Narrows at New York har- 
bor and headed southward on its 14,000- 
mile journey around the Horn and 
northward to the great river of the West. 
Touching at the Falkland and Hawaiian 
islands on the way, the Tonquin sighted 
land on March 22, 1811, at the mouth of 
the Columbia; succeeded, after many 
attempts and after the loss of eight men, 
in crossing that dangerous bar on March 
24, and the work of establishing the post 
of Astoria, the first American colony 
ever planted on the Pacific, began. 

Three and one-half months later, or 
on July 15, 1811, a canoe manned by nine 
white men, with the British flag flying at 
its bow, swept down the Columbia and 
into the wharf at Astoria, where its crew 
landed and its commander announced 
himself as David Thompson, a partner 
of Canada’s Northwest Fur Company. 
Thompson and a larger party had started 
westward in the previous year to head 
off Astor, if possible; to establish a post 
at the Columbia’s mouth, and to take 
possession, in the name of George III, of 
the vast region drained by that river. 
Though deserted by some of his men, he 
crossed the Rockies, struck the northern 
fork of the Columbia, sailed down the 
river, and found that his rivals were 
ahead ofhim. The battle between Great 
Britain and the United States for the 
control of the Pacific empire had started, 
and in the opening skirmish the Ameri- 
cans had won. 


While these events were taking place 
at Astor’s colony at the Columbia’s 
mouth, Wilson P. Hunt, the chief officer 
of the fur company next to Astor himself, 
was pushing overland toward the Pacific. 
After recruiting a large party of hunters, 
trappers and voyageurs at Montreal, 
Mackinaw and St. Louis, he and his 
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party left that town, then only a frontier 
trading post of 1,500 inhabitants, on 
October 12, 1810, six weeks after the 
Tonquin sailed out past Sandy Hook, 
and in two barges and a keel-boat 
rowed, poled and cordelled their craft 
up the Missouri. This was seven years 
before the first steamboat, the General 
Pike, from the lower Mississippi, tied 
up at the St. Louis levee. It was nine 
years before the first steamboat, the In- 
dependence, breasted the Missouri’s 
swift and tortuous current. Stopped by 
the ice on November 16 at the mouth of 
the Nadowa, near the present St. Joseph, 
450 miles up the Missouri, Hunt’s party 
camped there for the Winter, subsisting 
chiefly by trapping and hunting, some 
beaver, much deer and swarms of wild 
turkeys being found. Hunt left the 
Nadowa on January 1, 1811, went down 
the Missouri to Fort Osage, forty miles 
below the site of the present Kansas 
City, by boat, then got horses and rode 
the rest of the way to St. Louis, which 
he reached on January 20. Leaving St. 
Louis on March 12 with a party of re- 
cruits, Hunt reached the Nadowa Winter 
camp by April 8. 

Starting from that point on April 21, 
1811, with a party of sixty, several of 
whom — Robert McLellan, Ramsey 
Crooks, Donald. McKenzie, John Day 
and others—were then or afterward fam- 
ous in the annals of the American fur 
trade, Hunt pushed up the Missouri as 
far as the Aricara villages, in the present 
South Dakota. There, fearing the hos- 
tility of the Sioux farther up the 
stream, Hunt and his men bade goodbye 
to the river, bought horses from the 
indians, headed due westward on July 
18, and plunged into the unknown. 
They crossed the continental divide a 
few weeks later, and after encountering 
terrible dangers and suffering, in which 
the company was diminished by deser- 
tion and by deaths from drowning, from 
cold and from starvation, one division, 
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under McKenzie and McLellan, reached 
Astoria on January 8, 1812, ten months 
after the landing of the Tonquin; an- 
other under Hunt got there on February 
15; one more with Crooks and John 
Day arrived on May 11, while a few de- 
tached trappers reached that post on 
January 13, 1813, different routes being 
taken some of the way by each party, but 
all taking the Columbia at the latter end 
of the journey. 

Long before the overland party 
reached the mouth of the Columbia, 
disaster began to strike the colony. The 
Tonquin, with Captain Thorn in com- 
mand and Alexander McKay, one of 
Astor’s partners, acting as supercargo, 
sailed north to Nootka Sound on June 
I, 1811, where an active traffic was 
opened with the indians. As a conse- 
quence of an unfortunate altercation in 
which Thorn struck one of the chiefs, 
the entire party of whites, including 
Thorn and McKay, were killed by the 
indians. This, the first of the catastro- 
phes which hit Astor’s doomed settle- 
ment, was soon followed by an even 
more calamitous occurrence. This was 
the loss of the post in the war of 1812-15 
with England. 

When war was declared by Congress 
in- June, 1812, Astor wrote to President 
Madison for letters of marque to equip 
an armed vessel, at his own expense, to 
defend the mouth of the Columbia, 
Madison ignored the appeal. Thus 
Madison dealt a blow to the United 
States — although this fact is not com- 
monly realized—which is felt to this day. 

Hunt, the man on whom Astor relied 
in such crises as might arise on the 
Pacific, and who ought to have been in 
command at Astoria during the troubled 
times which the war with England 
brought, left that post in August, 1812, 
to carry out Astor’s plan of opening 
trade with the Russian Fur Company 
in Alaska. This was two months after 
war with England was declared, but 
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several months before that fact became 
known on the Pacific coast. He ex- 
pected to return in a few months, but 
was delayed and did not get back till the 
latter part of August, 1813. In the in- 
terval two of the partners of Canada’s 
Northwest Company arrived at Astoria, 
told about the declaration of war, and 
also mentioned that a British war-vessel 
was heading for Astoria to capture the 
post. Duncan McDougal and Donald 
McKenzie, Astor’s partners at Astoria, 
but both British subjects, (Crooks, Mc- 
Lellan and a few others having in the 
previous year gone east overland to 
report to Astor), discouraged at the out- 
look, or treacherous to Astor, sold the 
post to their rivals for a third of its 
value, and when Hunt returned he found 
the Northwesters in possession. 

Unable to undo this work, Hunt 
started to save as much as possible of 
Astor’s property, and a week after he 
arrived at Astoria sailed from that point 
with it to the Sandwich Islands. While 
he was away this time, or late in 1813, the 
British war-vessel Raccoon arrived at the 
mouth of the Columbia, and its com- 
mander, though enraged at the escape 
of his prize, nevertheless ‘ook possession 
of the place, raised the British flag over 
it, and the name was changed to Fort 
George; but as a consequence of the 
treaty of Ghent in 1814, at the close of 
the war, the post was given back to the 
United States and the name Astoriz 
was restored. 

ws 

Now came Astor’s second rebuff from 
the president. If Madison in 1812 had 
given him letters of marque and permis- 
sion to arin a vessel at his own expense, 
the British would never have captured 
the post. In 1816 he appealed to Madi- 
son to give him the protection of the 
American flag and a few soldiers, in re- 
turn for which he would reestablish his 
post and extend his operations along the 
Pacific. Madison denied the request. 
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When repeated a year later, after Mon- 
roe entered office, the appeal was again 
denied. This was fatal to the United 
States’ chances of undisputed domina- 
tion along the Pacific. Astor, angered 
at the blindness or the timidity of the 
government at Washington, never lo- 
cated at Astoria again, and the fur-trad- 
ing field west of the Rocky Mountains 
was abandoned to the British. 

At that time the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany had not extended its dominion be- 
yond the Rockies. The Northwest Com- 
pany, which was at war with the Hud- 
son’s Bay corporation, had made one or 
two demonstrations on the west side of 
the mountains, but Astor could easily — 
as he did when the Northwesters at- 
tempted to head him off at the mouth of 
the Columbia in 1811 — have overcome 
this rivalry. Even when, in 1822, the 
long war between the two British fur 
companies ended, and a consolidation 
was effected under the name of the older 
and the larger corporation, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, Astor could readily have 
held the field, with the advantages which 
he had gained in 1811-13 before the Brit- 
ish ship started to capture the post, 
which Madison’s refusal had left de- 
fenseless. Discouraged, however, at the 
failure of the national authorities at 
Washington to extend to him the reason- 
able measure of recognition and protec- 
tion which he asked, Astor confined his 
activities to the region east of the moun- 
tains. He amassed vast wealth; the trad- 
ing posts of his American Fur Company 
dotted the shores of the Great Lakes and 
the banks of the upper Mississippi and 
the Missouri, with the headquarters of 
his western department at St. Louis from 
1822 onward; and the vast and rich field 
beyond the continental divide was sur- 


rendered to the British. The Hudson’s " 


Bay Company soon took possession of 
the vacated region. It spread over a 
large part of what was called the ‘‘Ore- 
gon country,’’ which stretched from the 


southern line of Russia’s territory of 
Alaska down to the northerly boundary 
of the present California, then belonging 
to Spain; claimed jurisdiction over all 
that empire; and as a consequence the 
American title— due to the discovery of 
the Columbia by the Yankee skipper 
Gray in 1792; to the establishment of 
Astor’s post at Astoria in 1811; and to 
subsequent settlement along the Colum- 
bia valley—was not recognized by Eng- 
land until 1846, and even then the 
United States was compelled to com- 
promise by letting the British have all 
of the Oregon country north of the forty- 
ninth parallel, the northerly line of the 
present state of Washington. 


a 


To sum up the follies of the Wash- 
ington government and their conse- 
quences, had Madison in 1812 granted 
to Astor the permission to arm a vessel 
in his defence the post at Astoria 
would undoubtedly have maintained 
itself throughout the war. Failing in 
this, had Madison in 1816 given to Astor 
the protection of the flagund a squad of 
soldiers, the Astoria post would have 
been reestablished. Had Monroe done 
this when the appeal was made in 1817 
the same thing would -have taken place. 
In either case that long wrangle with 
England about the title to the Oregon 
country, which lasted till 1846, when she 
withdrew from the region south of the 
fortyninth parallel, would have been 
averted, and our claim would never have 
been seriously disputed. Another con- 
sequence would have been that Astor 
would have extended his posts up to the 
line held by his ally, the Russian Fur 
Company, up in the territory of Alaska; 
all of the present provinces of British 
Columbia and Yukon west of the conti- 
nental divide, with an area of 400,000 
square miles, would have been United 
States territory, and England would have 
been shut out from access to the Pacific. 
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That Alaskan boundary controversy re- 
cently settled would never have oc- 
curred; the Klondike gold field, which 
in that case would have been ours, would 
have been discovered and developed 
earlier; the remainder of Canada, ex- 
cluded from connection with the Pacific, 
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would have annexed itself to the great 
Republic long ago; Lake Superior and 
Hudson’s Bay would have been near the 
center of the United States; and the 
stars and stripes would today wave from 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia to the Arctic Ocean. 


‘Thaddeus of Warsaw 


THE STORY OF A NEw Boy 


IN A SMALL TOWN 


By BEN BLOW 


ARSAW is a mere speck on the map 
of Missouri, but it was the home of 
Thaddeus — Thaddeus Perkins. 

Half the mothers of Warsaw believed 
that some day Thaddeus would be presi- 
dent, the other half feared it, and all 
envied Mrs. Perkins when she marched 
down the rag-carpeted aisle of the meet- 
ing house on Sunday, preceded by 
Thaddeus, who wore his Sunday-go- 
to-meeting clothes and a Sunday-go- 
to-meeting air of pious rectitude. When 
the Perkins pew was reached Thaddeus 
stood respectfully aside while his mother 
entered and adjusted her starchy, crackly 
skirts so that she might meditate in com- 
fort; then he went in and sat himself 
beside her and bowed his head as she 
bowed hers and prayed, while Warsaw 
mothers sighed and Warsaw youth stuck 
its collective tongue into its collective 
cheek and yearned for Thaddeus with 
fists that clenched convulsively. 

When the congregational scripture 
reading for the day was given out, 
Thaddeus was nimble-fingered to find 
book, chapter, and verse and he knew 
that the beginning was Genesis and 
Revelations was the end. Moreover, he 
sang with his mother and shared the 
hymn-book with her and his treble rang 


out shrilly and sometimes rose above 
the rest. 

He was a paragon indeed, and mothers, 
basting patches on the copper-riveted 
knickerbockers that Johnny or Billy had 
bored through in record-breaking time, 
wondered how often Mrs. Perkins 
mended pants, and sighed in patient 
drudgery over frayed-out knee and seat. 
Thaddeus was indeed a good boy. 
Rather than flatter him by imitation, 
Warsaw youth admitted it—and went 
farther. ‘‘He was too dern good’’,accord- 
ing to them, and so clean all the time 
that it made you sick to look at him, but 
the cornerstone of all the hate they bore 
him was founded on the basis that he 
made for odious comparisons. 

The Perkins family were new-comers 
to Warsaw and dwelt outside of the town 
proper, on the road that leads down to 
the little Pomme de Terre river, where 
are the swimming holes that lie cool- 
shaded, sandy-beached and deep. The 
road winds crazily and there is a woods- 
path that is much shorter, but since the 
Perkinses had domiciled upon the high- 
road the path was weed-grown and 
neglected of bare feet, for boy nature 
draws aside to revile the object of its 
wrath, and heeds not short cuts when 
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distance gives a chance to nag. 

The new boy in a small town, even if 
he be companionably bad, is for a while 
alone with a solitude that is more in- 
tense than all the loneliness of a strayed 
cat in a strange garret. There is no 
place for him but that he carves with 
gouge and punch and twist, and if he 
be virtuous, misery on misery hangs 
hair-swung over him. Valorous, Thad- 
deus was discreet. When the boys 
taunted, he replied not back or gave 
them the soft answer that in Sunday- 
school books so surely sidetracks wrath. 
But soft speech availed him nothing, 
and grinning faces kept on glowering at 
him through the fence. School had let 
out before he came to town and the first 
sight the boys had of him was in church, 
where his perfect manners made them 
flame with rage. Hate glowered at him, 
and he must feed or throttle it. The 
intuition that is born in baby boys gave 
him the knowledge that he must hew out 
a place for himself, unhelped, depend- 
ing only on his fists. 

There is a diplomacy in the relations 
of boy to boy dependent on established 
form. The new one must be tried and 
found not wanting before a place is made 
for him. If he be genuine and bad, 
quick to devise new mischief and bold 
to execute, his trial is short; but if he 
be a ‘‘sissy,’’ cursed with the habit of 
clean clothes or nicely mannered, his 
way is hard and long and threads through 
all the tests that impish boy-brains can 
devise for torment. Behind the white- 
washed fence, discreet but unafraid sat 
Thaddeus and waited for his day to 
come, and deep in him was a flame that 
hungered for the burning. Under his 
clean clothes were clean, strong muscles. 
His cheeks were tinted pink with rich, 
red blood. Back of the Perkins stable, 
swung from a low-boughed apple tree, 
was a trapeze, and there when misery 
bore heavy on him he repaired and prac- 
tised lonely stunts. Alone he ‘‘skinned 
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the cat,’’ and did the ‘‘flip-flop off.’’ 
He burned his muscles on the ‘‘elbow- 
grind’’ and swung knee-hooked, with 
arms outspread and finished with the 
‘still snap-off,’’ and while his muscles 
ached and burned from quickened blood 
supply he sat and grinned and planned 
a bench to hold the gang—his audience 
to be. 

Uncertainty was hard but better than 
defeat, and he waited for the proper 
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“MRS. PERKINS WAS ENTERTAINING A LADY 
CALLER” 


time to make his entry into the boy- 
world that barred him out. Time was 
the remedy, he knew, and he philoso- 
phized and waited for his cue, knowing 
that when it came he must be ready to 
respond to glory’s call. 

One afternoon in the late Summer, 
when the yellow dust lay inches deep 
upon the wheel-ground dirt road before 
the house, Thaddeus sat and nursed his 
baby brother. The sun beat hotly down 
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and little drifts of cool air wisping out 
from the shade made tiny dust-whirls 
that wandered vagrantly about the road. 
In the house Mrs. Perkins was entertain- 
ing a lady caller and time passed swiftly 
to them while they gossipped of their 
neighbors and the town’s news, but to 
Thaddeus the minutes dragged and he 
looked toward the house wistfully, shar- 
ing the impatience of the fly-tormented 
Dobbin hitched at the horse-block in 
the glaring sun. 

The Perkins baby, red-faced and full 
of milk, disdained the nipple of the 
nursing bottle which Thaddeus, solicit- 
ous, kept tendering. It is an old saying 
in Warsaw that all signs fail in dry 
weather, but the weather was deadly dry 
and the signs were, sad to say, too true. 
The baby’s face screwed up and writhed 
in mottled, red-cheeked wrath. Perhaps 


it was a pin or colic from much milk, 
but tears were close and Thaddeus, 
grown desperate, fell into solemn song: 


“Oh, Beulah land, sweet Beulah land, 
As on thy top-most peak I stand 

I look away a-crost the sea 

Where man-shuns are prepared for me 
And view the shinin’ lan’-scape o'er, 
My heaven, my home for e-ver mo-ore.” 


The baby’s features unfolded and it 
looked up raptly, blowing milky bubbles 
from its little,toothless gums. The soul- 
tormented Thaddeus, picturing resigna- 
tion to disagreeable duty, swept on into 
the second verse. 

Such was the sight that presented itself 
to three barefoot boys who straggled up, 
convoyed by a half-grown, yellow pup. 
The boys dragged the dust up with 
prehensile, calloused toes and came on 
in a fog while the pup gambolled and 
made wild excursions after grasshoppers 
that spun drowsily away, lazied by the 
heat, or barked hopelessly at birds that 
perched the riders of the fence inviting 
bombardment from his comrades. When 
the vision dawned on them they stopped 
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—all but the pup, and he squirmed flat- 
wise through the fence, exploring vast- 
ness hitherto unknown. A _ Perkins 
chicken saw him and fled squawking, 
spread-winged, ’round the corner of the 
house. The pup took up the chase and 
disappeared and Thaddeus was palled 
with gloom. 

The procession debouched from the 
road, halted at the fence perceptibly, 
then scaled it and perched like buzzards, 
in arow. The singing ceased. There 
was silence. The Perkins baby noting 
it began to wrinkle up its face again and 
swelled its little stomach out, accumu- 
lating wind to pipe out protest. Sub- 
consciously, not knowing what he did, 
hoping to choke off trouble, Thaddeus 
tendered the soothing nipple, but his 
hand failed him in his misery and he 
shoved it in the baby’s eye. 

Howls swelled forth, arms waved and 
legs be-diapered kicked in wild protest 
while the spectators on the fence jeered 
and enjoyed the misery of the baby’s 
nurse. But duty held him true and tri- 
umphed and he raised his voice again in 
mournful chant: 


“ There's a land that ts fairer than da-ay 
And by faith we can see it afar; 
There's a Fa-ther waits over the wa-ay 
To pre-pare us a dwell-ing place there.” 


The three on the fence looked on in 
ecstatic appreciation, their toes curling 
and uncurling from sheer delight. The 
pup returned chickenless and the leader, 
encouraged into action by the titters of 
his comrades, climbed down warily and 
advanced. 

‘‘Gone to nursin’, have ye?”’ he asked. 
‘*Got a stiddy job at it, ain’t ye? Keeps 
ye purty busy, don’t it?” 

The two on the fence nearly fell off 
from sheer joy and writhed in convuls- 
ions of laughter. Boldened, the tor- 
mentor walked closer to the nurse and 
leered insultingly. 

**Gee, but dats a red-faced brat,’’ he 
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said. ‘‘Gee, ain’t he red! Who does 
he take after, your poppa* or your 
momma?’’ 

Thaddeus sat silent and tears were in 
his eyes. He hugged the baby closer to 
him and the nursing-bottle slid un- 
noticed to the ground. 

‘Better g’way an’ leave me ’lone, 
Johnny Simmons,’’ gasped Thaddeus 
breathlessly. ‘‘An’ you better take that 
blame pup ’way, ’fore he gits kilt chas- 
in’ our chickens.’’ 

Johnny Simmons stooped and picked 
the milk bottle from the dirt. ‘*‘H’yah, 
Sandy,’’ hesaid. ‘‘H’yah, Sandy; come, 
pup.”’ 

The pup responded gladly, with wag- 
ging tail, proud to be noticed,and seized 
the tendered nipple, chewing on it till 
his chops frothed white with milk. The 
baby’s face resembled a frost-bit russet 
apple and from his puckered mouth 
came wheezing howls. In Thaddeus’ 
eyes a light began to burn that dried his 
tears. 

‘‘Leave go 
measly —’’ 

Words failed him and he got up and 
placed the baby safely on the bench that 
was built around the old locust under 
which he had been sitting; tucked it up 
carefully, unmindful of its squalls, and 
left it there to howl in peace. Then he 
turned swiftly, grabbed the desecrated 
bottle, kicked the pup full and hearty in 
his lean, slat-like ribs, punched Johnny 
Simmons in the eye and plunged into 
the melee of battle. The pup leaped 
nimbly, yelping, away from harm, but 
soon forgetting, wagged his tail and, 
walking over to the baby, licked its 
face, gladly appreciative of the somewhat 
predigested milk that bubbled from 
its mouth. 

The baby squalled and kicked in pro- 
- test at the unknown monster that de- 
spoiled it. The battle raged with both 
combatants on the ground. The audi- 
ence slipped down off the fence and fled 


that pap-bottle, you 
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in dire rout, inindful of consequences— 
and Thaddeus triumphed. Sitting aside 
his prostrate enemy, he thumped him 
and called out cabalistic words: 

‘*Hollerenuff, will ye? Hollerenuff!’’ 

But no response came to his calling. 

Out of the corner of his eye he saw 
the spoliation of the baby and, great 
need forcing him, he seized his prostrate 
enemy by the matted hair upon his head, 
twisted his face around until he saw one 
weeping eye and then, with one last, 
mighty punch, shedding religion in his 
dire distress, he gasped: 

“Now, gol dern yer ugly picture, 
hollerenuff, quick, fore I gouge the eye 
out o’ you till it hangs down on your 
cheek.”’ 

The cry came up, ‘‘ Enuff! Enuff!’’and 
wails of utter misery followed it and 
Thaddeus arose. 

Blinded with fury, he wrenched a leg 
from underneath the bench, letting the 
baby fall, and beat the startled pup 
upon its unprotected head and then 
spun down the yard to speed his part- 
ing guest. 

The pillioned Dobbin at the horse- 
block, scenting the battle from afar, 
pulled snorting on his lines and the 
moil penetrated the house and brought 
the women out to view a scene of car- 
nage. On the whitewashed fence hung 
Johnny Simmons, clambering in wild 
escape, while Thaddeus delivered mighty 
whacks upon that part of his anatomy 
that his retreat exposed with trousers 
taut. Down the road two miserable 
urchins hopped up and down in utter 
misery and Thaddeus gasped out these 
farewell words: 

‘*T kin see you a-eatin’ off the mantel, 
blame you! ”’ 

And then he turned and threw the 
bench-leg at the pup, landing it flatwise 
with a mighty thump against its heaving 
ribs. His flame burned out. He turned 
and walked to where his mother stood. 

The baby, black-faced, split the air 
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with record-breaking yowls while Mrs. 
Perkins strove to comfort it with the 
somewhat moist and bechewed rubber 
nipple, and Thaddeus came up. His 
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face was patched and bumped. His 
clothes were torn and vile with ground- 
in dirt, but in his eyes there was the 
light of victory. He had won his fight. 


the Coccinellidae 


OBSERVATIONS ON NATURE-STUDY AS A FAD 


By DALLAS LORE SHARP 


AUTHOR OF 
[N a town where untrained observation 

rages, (says the New York Sun) an elderly 
lady met an acquaintance in a shady avenue 
and asked her: 

“ Do you know anything about birds?” 

“No,” said the other. “I’m sorry, but I 
don’t.” ; 

“Sorry! Oh, you’re such arelief! I just 
met Mrs. C., and she grasped my hand, gazed 
upward, and said, ‘Oh, did you hear that 
perfectly lovely, spike-beaked, purple-eyed 
tickle-bird ?’ 

“T hadn’t gone a block before I met Mrs. 
K. ‘Hush!’ said she, ecstatically. ‘Don’t 
move a muscle! Right up there on that 
branch is one of those rare, exquisite, 
speckle-winged, ring-tailed screamers.’ 

“You and I seem to be the only sane peo- 
ple. Let us rejoice in chorus.” 


HAPPEN to know the above Mrs. C. 

and Mrs. K. personally. I meet them 
everywhere. When they are not listen- 
ing to the purple-eyed tickle-bird they 
are whispering ‘‘Twinkle, twinkle’ as 
they watch the stars come out, or calling, 
as they pace the beach, ‘‘Roll on, thou 
deep and dark blue ocean.’’ They love 
the out-of-doors. They exclaim over her 
with the lips of all the poets. They 
adore nature. All the time they go 
about looking for wonderful, purple- 
eyed tickle-birds and sunsets, listening 
for voices in the winds, feeling for pulses 
in the breakers of the shore, and dream- 
_ ing—forever dreaming of how happy the 
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morning stars must have been when they 
sang together. 

It is an excellent thing to have a turn 
of rapture now and again. Nature her- 
self will have one occasionally—in June. 
But chronic ecstasy is a disease, a men- 
tal, even something of a moral disease, 
which we must be cured of before we can 
understand and really love the out-of- 
doors. Nature cannot endure cant. 

Let us hear old Triton blow his 
wreathed horn; the oftener the better. 
The world of things, mere things, is too 
much with us. We shall not see more 
poetry than we need in the out-of-doors, 
provided that we really see it. The 
truth is, however, that poetry, like the 
kingdom. of heaven and other divine 
things, is not in nature at all, but in us. 
Wordsworth found his within himself, 
not in nature. And we shall find ours 
within ourselves, not in nature, and 

«much less in Wordsworth. It is a pa- 
thetic mistake, Orlando-like, to stick 
the poets’ pages over earth and sea and 
sky, imagining this is loving nature, that 
this is observing the out-of-doors. 

How shall we see mice in the grass or 
hear toads in the puddles with our heads 
cloud-wreathed and our souls floating 
away past the stars? There are certain 
of us who feel it necessary, when loosed 
in the fields and woods, to have the 
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blank misgivings of that creature which 
moved about in worlds not realized. 
We really have them, too; many of 
them; and exceedingly blank ones. 

Misgivings, of course, the naturalist 
will have; but he never hunts for them, 
not the blank species, anyhow. Nor 
does the poet. We think of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth tramping the Quantock 
Hills in a delicious poetic delirium. 
Far from it! A poet rarely has his rap- 
tures out of doors. He roams the hills, 
and he sees things. When he returns 
and begins to think about them and to 
understand them, then he drinks the 
divine draught. 


“I gazed and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth to me the store had brought.” 
He says then — 


“For oft, as on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which ts the bliss of solitude} 


And all my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


The poet and the naturalist seldom 
soar into heaven when the open sky is 
directly over them. They ride a Cen- 
taur out of doors. They keep Pegasus 
stalled in the study. 

Every close, sympathetic observer of 
nature ought to hope and patiently work 
for those rare moments when he sees the 
world from the heights; when the veil of 
distance falls and shrouds all things 
with largeness and mystery and beauty. 
It is his right to 


“ ... clasp the crag with crooked hands 
close to the sun in lonely lands,” 


as truly as the eagle’s. Only he must 
not roost and nest there. Such visions 
are vouchsafed occasionally to poets, and 
at longer intervals to naturalists and 
common men. Pisgah came but once to 
Moses, though his pathway ran forty 
years through the wilderness. We shall 
stand on Pisgah — after we have wan- 
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dered forty years through the Plains of 
Moab. 

And what other way is there to Pisgah? 
The only genuine preparation of soul for 
the grand aspects of nature is the study 
of what is small and near at hand. We 
must reckon infinite things by things 
finite. What other measure have we for 
the Matterhorn than the hill in the old 
home pasture? 

I happened to be on the summit of 
Mount Washington when Mrs. C. and 
Mrs. K., the tickle - bird - ring - tailed - 
screamer naturalists, arrived there. 
These ardent lovers of nature with their 
thoughts trailing over the edges of the 
universe, climbed the mountain, as I 
expected they would, on the crazy, 
snorting, little engine and stepped at 
once from the cab into the world above 
the clouds. Better that way than never 
to stand upon the top atall. The rail- 
road was built for them; and for the 
aged, the weak-headed and all with un- 
certain hearts. But for the healthy, the 
vigorous and those who will pray up 
there, the only way is the path through 
the spruce to Hermit Lake,then over the 
Head Wall of Tuckerman’s Ravine. 

There is no preparation for the sum- 
mit like the struggle through those nar- 
row forest defiles and the climb over fhe 
grim Head Wall—and, just short of the 
peak, the sight of a tiny sandwort in the 
Alpine Garden on the very edge of the 
rent, rocky height. 

If infinite majesty rolls in over our 
spirits from the mountain-head, no less 
does infinite beauty and power come to 
us from this little blossom plucked on 
our ascent. One who can climb the 
mountain blind to the revelation, un- 
aware of the still greater mystery in the 
humblest flower-cup, has no eyes for the 
far-rolling mightiness of peak and plain 
and unblurred boundary of sky revolving 
’round him on the summit. 

But it takes a trained eye to see the 
sandwort; while any eye not totally 
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blind can shift about in its socket and 
make out mountains from the top of 
Washington. . 

The perfectly lovely, spike-beaked, 
purple-eyed tickle-bird nature-lover has 
only a passing, fashionable madness. It 
came suddenly one day during a lecture 
on birds; it will go away with the next 
dog-show. Such lovers are none the 
worse for their passion; but they never 
come to know the out-of-doors. Poetry, 
lectures, nature-books are for them, and 
museums of stuffed birds. The out-of- 
doors requires too much patience, alert- 
ness, insight and sincerity. 


II 


AS they sat on the porch after dinner the 
trustee casually called attention to a famil- 
iar little orange-colored bug, with black spots 
on its back, that was crawling on the floor. 
“T s’pose you know what that is?” he said. 
“Yes,” replied the applicant, with convic- 
tion, “that is a Coccinella septempunctata.’ 
“Young man,” was the rejoinder, “a feller 
that don’t know a ladybug when he sees it 
can’t get my vote fur teacher in this district.” 


ALSO chance to know the young 


schoolmaster of the above story. In- 
deed I fall in with him much oftener 
than with either Mrs. C. or Mrs. K., the 
tickle-bird, ring-tailed screamer ladies. 
This young man ‘‘observes nature scien- 
tifically,’’ he says. He knows what he 
knows, namely that Coccinella septem- 
punctata is Coccinella septempunctata and 
not novemnotata. All he knows (and 
what else is there to know?) is septem- 
punctata and novemnotata—the names 
of things, the places, parts, laws and 
theories of things. He is the text-book 
naturalist. 
We have been afield together, but I 
was never able to surprise him, because 
’ there were no surprises left. He knew 
everything: had dissected every flower, 
measured every bird, stuck a pin through 
every butterfly, nay, more! he had a 
glacial theory for every pebble, a chemi- 
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cal theory for every glow-worm, and for 
the Autumn leaves, a pile of science that 
made way with every fleck of their glory. 

The trustee was right. The young 
man was not fit for a teacher. He had 
memorized Coccinella septempunctata, but 
doubtless he did not &xow the ladybug. 

I have in mind three nature students 
of this family Coccinellidae,; all of them 
are teachers, and all began their out-of- 
door study after they began to teach. 
One of these three used to go into the 
fields (I have gone with him) carrying 
long lists of scientific names of flowers 
written out on paper which he conned 
by the way. Along a familiar stretch of 
road, across a plowed or barren field, out 
came the roll of names, and he wouid 
mumble: ‘‘ Pogonia ophioglossoides, Po- 
gonia ophioglossdides, ophioglossoides, op- 
hiog —” and never see the waves chasing 
each other across the heavy-headed 
wheat. 

Of-all the flowers beautiful, rare and 
sweet, his favorite, I think, was the ever- 
lasting; for he said to me one day with 
a show of real interest: ‘‘The everlasting 
has the longest Latin name, by two let- 
ters, of any flower I have thus far an- 
alyzed.”’ 

And the second man? He never told 
me how it happened: whether he had 
been reading poetry, had been advised 
by his doctor to get out of doors, or had 
simply found himself without a hobby. 
Anyhow, one Winter night he deter- 
mined that he would study birds. He 
waited until the morning, then started 
for Philadelphia, where he bought all 
the bird-books he could find. I shall 
never forget the beautiful light on his 
face as he told me the exact amount (to 
the cent) that the enormous pile of 
books cost him. 

He put the literature all away until 
June—until things were ablare with 
bird-song-—then took himself and his 
library to Tuckahoe, the birdiest spot in 
New Jersey, and there began. 
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This trip in June became a habit. One 
Autumn I met him in the city. ‘‘How 
did the birding go last Summer?’’ I in- 
quired. 

‘*Slow, -slow,’’ he replied. ‘‘Didn’t 
do much. ‘‘But—’’ with an emphasis 
that surely meant he had discovered an 
ivory-billed woodpecker or the great auk, 
‘*I paid expressage to Tuckahoe on sixty- 
seven pounds of bird-books!’’ 

Number three is a woman and _ natur- 
ally less moderate than either of the men. 
The discovery of an unnamed plant in 
her out-of-doors is like finding a new 
pain or symptom of disease in her body. 
She hurries to the doctors to have it 
identified; utterly unhappy until they 
have told her its name. I have known 
her to travel twentyfive miles, carrying 
a watery, worthless, little mushroom, in 
the hope of finding it Mycena galericulata 
or M. parabolica. Again and again I have 
had letters from her with, say, ‘‘a streak 
of black,’’ ‘‘a patch of yellow” and ‘‘a 
short tail’’ in them, to see if from these 
I could tell her the name of the bird that 
flew over her garden that morning, ‘‘for 
who knows? It may add a new one to 
my list!”’ 

Once a thing is labeled, what more? 
She loves the out-of-doors, yearns over 
it; yearns to bring things and their 
Latin names together. How she would 
have enjoyed Adam’s place — having the 
animals file past her to get their names! 
The joy of bending low at the approach 
of the ‘‘little orange-colored bug with 
black spots on his back (Patrick’s ‘way 
spick of a spickled snappin’-tourtle’ ) ”’ 
and saying: ‘‘Your name, miss? You 
are Cocinella septempunctata. And you?”’ 
—to her sister behind — ‘‘You are Cocci- 
nella, also, but novemnotata.” The joy 
of it! And something of that joy is 
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hers; for she has a nature-study class at 
the young ladies seminary. 

I hardly know which state of mind is 
farther from the mind of the true nature- 
lover—the ecstatic, exclamatory one that 
goes chanting runes and verses like 
priests and Spring poets; or the analyti- 
cal, labeling mind that scours the coun- 


try with a book, finding out what Lin- 


nus, Audubon and Gray called things. 
Of course the lover of the out-of-doors 
wants to know—even that the ladybug is 
Coccinella septempunctata; but classifying 
the world of field and wood is but the 
beginning of knowledge. How, for in- 
stance, does the fact that the dandelion 
is Zaraxacum officinale of the Composite, 
compare with the discovery of its shin- 
ing face in the gray, wet death of some 
February roadside? or the finding of 
its hoary hairs in the lining of a chebec’s 
nest? And to the exclamatory, all- 
worshipping ones, what mean the loving 
lines: 
“Dear common flower, that grow’st beside 


the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless 


gold,” 


if these worshippers have never plucked 
the flower beside a dusty road? if they 
have never felt May-time open in their 
hearts at sight of it, and heard the yet 
silent songs of June, and seen in memory 
(not in Lowell), 


‘* Meadows where in sun the cattle graze, 
Where, as the breezes pass, 
The. gleaming rushes lean a thousand 
ways ?” 


The true nature-lover knows, at least, 
a little, and keeps learning all the while; 
he goes afield the seasons through; he 
sees accurately, reports honestly, inter- 
prets humanely, and loves sincerely. 
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AN IRISH FAIRY TALE WITH A MORAL 


By KATHERINE LEE BATES 


’ IS I must tell my story quick as ever a tongue can spin, 
Because you childer grow so tall that, if I don’t begin, 
The brown heads and the yellow heads will all have shot too high 
To see between the daisy-stems what met the laughing eye 
Of our Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great- 
Great-Grandmama. 


Here’s Willie asks if mermaids were ever caught and canned, 
And Dorothy’s geography is searched for fairyland, 
And, faith! the lass Elizabeth can talk of myths as glib 
As if —bad manners to her! — she mistrusted of a fib 
Her Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great- 
Great-Grandmama. : 


Now whist! and let me tell you how long and long ago, 
In the blessed isle of Erin, where songs and stories blow 
On all the winds, and tangle with the rushes of the thatch, 
Or drop in dew that sweetens the smallest praty-patch, 
Lived our Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great- 
Great-Grandmama. 


A jewel of a tub she had, the color of Queen’s weather, 
And the bits of duds she soused in it went white as sea-gull feather, 
And when she spread them on the furze, the only gold that grew 
About her clay-walled cabin, the sun peeped out to view 
Our Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great- 
Great-Grandmama. 


Oh, then she dried her shapely hands upon her scarlet skirt, 
And emptied out the shining suds and gave the broom a flirt 
Across that grand mud floor of hers and took a drop of tea 
Or taste of oatmeal stirabout, so well to do was she, 
Our Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great- 
Great-Grandmama. 


But heart alive! one Monday when, as many a time before, 
She was emptying her tilted tub from her elegant front door, 
Out from under the doorstone popped a tiny man in green 
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And bowed as low as he ever bowed in the court of the fairy queen 
To our Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great- 
Great-Grandmama. 


He bowed so low that his wee green cap it brushed his wee green shoon, 
And nary a bell on his wee green suit but tinkled a dancing tune, 
And when he had finished his wee green bow, as easy as you please 
He spoke in a voice as soft as the hum of the Summer bumble-bees 
To our Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great- 
Great-Grandmama. 


‘‘Now don’t ye go frettin’ yersel,’’ he said, ‘‘ for it’s sorry I should be 
To cast a cloud on the bluest eyes betwixt the bog and the sea; 
But my little green house is under this stone, and your suds — ’tis the wife 
that cares —- 
They trouble our little green carpet, ma’am, and all our little green chairs.’’ 
O our Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great- 
Great-Grandmama! 


‘*Wirra, wirra!’’— she curtsied twice to that decent fairy-man— 
**Och, it’s a heart-scald for to hear, but if your worships can 
Be overlookin’ the past, bedad, ’tis mesel’ that forivermore 
Will be emptyin’ out me ould blue tub -— plaze the saints! — at me bit 
back door,’’ 
Said our Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great- 
Great-Grandmama. 


Now when she mentioned the holy saints, and a tactless thing was that, 
The little green fairy faded out, all but his plumy hat, 
Which took itself off to her most polite, and since that queer event 
We empty our wash-tubs at the back in proof of high descent 
From our Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great- 
Great-Grandmama. 


Her thatch of rushes belike it leaked, but her cabin was proud as any, 
There on the borders of fairyland, where joy is bought for a penny; 
And ever she set a sup of the cream for her little green neighbors, who 
Would dance at night in her turf-fire light till the heart went dancing, too, 
In our Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great- 
Great-Grandinama. 


So I rise to propose for our family crest a wash-tub, azure, crowned 
With a fairy, vert, and since our race embraces, the world arcund, 
All who empty their tubs at their own back doors and gladden their toil 
with dreams, 
Remember that he who scorns the least of that kinship disesteems 
Our Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great-Great- 
Great-Grandmama. 





Plain Paths 


A TEACHER’S STORY 


By LEONORA BECK ELLIS 


FEW months ago, I wandered back 

to the mountain village where I 
taught my first school, fifteen years in 
the pastnow. The rhododendrons were 
in their glory of blooming, as I had 
many times dreamed of them: the chest- 
nut oaks threw their ancient bowers of 
shade; the mountain spring sent down 
the same pellucid stream that had often 
slaked my youthful thirst. 

But the village streets were longer, 
more crowded with houses, and upon 
most of these prosperity sat visibly. 
Down in the valley, I could see a vast 
brick building, many-eyed, and from it 
ascended a far humming as of bees, 
while all around clustered the white cot- 
tage homes of its workers. So much for 
the new day, when the South has learned 
she can manufacture her own great 
staple. 

Glad for the region, but sighing a 
little, as one must over broken dreams, 
I turned my back on the valley and 
climbed a slope that led to my ragged 
school-house, treasured in memory. But 
on the crest stood a pleasing structure, 
wide-halled, attractive within and with- 
out, fitted to ingather the youth of the 
land for mental and spiritual nurture. 
So much for the new day when the 
South has learned she can lead to high 
manhood, womanhood, her own sons 

and daughters. 

* Next morning I met a fond crony of 
that time of youthful pedagogy. In 
those early days, he was gray, I with 
the poll of a raven. Now he was 
wholesomely white, while the city’s 
strife had pepper-and-salted my crown. 
He wrung my hand, shook his head 
dolefully over the crow’s feet and the 
yeasty temples, then turned us both 
down some well-remembered paths, 














“Tell me of them, Joe,” I begged, 
“the boys and girls I taught and loved 
then. I know I didn’t do the work I 
might have done in those days: I was 
but a careless youngster myself. I wish 
I might go over it now with stronger 
purpose, power and vision. But I loved 
my pupils, perhaps loved best those I 
licked hardest. Where have they all 
gone?” 

‘“‘You’ll find them here, there, every- 
where,’’ he said, ‘‘and many a ringing 
welcome you’ll get from them and theirs. 
Maybe you’d teach better now, but I 
misdoubt it: some of the eagerness is 
gone, and it’s far-reaching. Besides, 
your hand couldn’t lay it on as well.’’ 

My eagerness? Yes, the old enthusi- 
asms, the youth’s fervor and dash, per- 
haps they swept those lads and lasses 
along as the more strenuous purpose and 
earnestness of today'could not do. 

We had climbed to an ancient eyrie of 
ours, a cliff commanding the hilltops as 
well as the hollows of the quaint town. 
The atmosphere was fine and clear, the 
sunshine luminous. 

I exclaimed with delight. One by one 
I could point out the old homes and 
haunts, questioning Joe about former 
habitants. Unflaggingly, with interest 
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responsive to my own, he answered 
every question, and the morning hours 
flew. Married, dead, moved away, 
widowed; five, seven, ten children, rich 
now, lost everything, a drunkard, a pil- 


lar of the church, in congress, president- 


of the big factory down there, a hopeless 
invalid, singing abroad, a struggling 
farmer, —it dazed me to hear this tally 
of the boys and girls whose young faces 
had crowded my old school-house! 

Long pauses would come, musing on 
both sides. But again I would set in 
motion my fantastic panorama, plying 
question, reminiscence, memory-limn- 
ing. 

‘**Joe,’’ I said at last, ‘‘you recall 
that when I came the school had been 
closed a long time. Dragging years of 
dire poverty, business depression, sorry 
equipment and bad crops in the valleys, 
and undeveloped resources on the 
mountains, had apparently culminated 
in hopeless apathy. Year after year 
went out dismally, with still that shut 


door barring the most significant thresh- 


old in all the mountains. You grew to 
fear it might never open, Joe?”’ 

He nodded silently, his eyes glisten- 
ing, young. 

‘‘Boys and girls had passed from care- 
less childhood to an ignorant, ineffective 
maturity, without once setting foot in 
those decaying rooms, whose very echoes 
might have roused new life within their 
spirits.”’ 

‘‘Suppose the door had stayed shut?’’ 
breathed Joe. 

‘‘Then I came, Joe, a mere instrument 
by which the earliest lines of great new 
purposes might be carved. For many 
of those who drew in with my first flock 
under. the echoing rafters, it was indeed 
the eleventh hour: nay, in more than one 
instance the fatal twelfth must have been 
striking. Look across to the next hill, 
Joe,where a pile of logs alone remains of 
the shanty in which Lon Attoway housed 
his young wifé and child, while he, 
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dulled by years and labors, yet found 
his way over our threshold and sat him- 
self down by babies, to learn toilsomely 
the lessons they lisped with blitheness. 
I could almost laugh at him then: I 
could weep now.”’ 

*“‘Save your tears,’’ my friend put in 
cheerfully. ‘‘Attoway will laugh with 
you tomorrow. He has one of the best 
farms in the valley below, is a good citi- 
zen and an intelligent voter. He kept 
on for years as you saw him,— making 
his little crop up in Doe Hollow every 
Spring and Summer, coming here in the 
Fall and Winter; first learning his let- 
ters, then to read, spell, write, figure 
and all the time thinking clearer. In 
the shanty on Winter nights, he taught 
his wife, Jane, what he had learned by 
day, and soon their boy was studying 
with them. Jane got so she could read 
the Bible and instruct her children in it, 
and afterward write letters to her boys 
off at college, that kept them straight 
and clean. Lon didn’t come nigh He- 
brew, nor yet Greek; but he can call 
down his agricultural paper if it makes 
aslip; and many an open letter he writes 
to his fellow-citizens that heads them off 
from suicidal voting. Don’t talk to me 
of twelfth hours: I can’t believe they 
strike until a man’s dead.”’ 

I grasped his hand. ‘Joe, I’m young 
again. Another like that, old man. 
Where are the seven big, lumbering fel- 
lows who starved their bodies — they 
calléd it ‘batching’ — over there in the 
double log-house, while in our school 
they fed their minds on food I thought 
too strong for them ?”’ 

Joe reflected. Then: 

‘*Ves, Whitman, with the tremendous 
arm and chest, and the great, fierce mous- 
tache, was the head of the pack? All 
those came from the other side of the 
mountain, across the border, in fact: and 
there hadn’t been a school in the three 
adjoining counties of their state in nearly 
ten years. I’ve lately been over to in- 
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vestigate, and I find four institutes and 
twelve good county schools in that once 
arid region.”’ 

“Thank heaven for the awakening 
South,’? I murmured. ‘‘But Whitman, 
the gigantesque, what’s become of Whit- 
man?—the fellow who believed brawn 
should carry our Friday-night debates, — 
Whitman, the invincible, who disap- 
peared over the Ridge each Saturday, 
bearing on his patient shoulders the 
unwieldly bundle of soiled clothes, 
which the mountain mothers would 
whiten in their crystalline springs: I can 
smile now, remembering with what curi- 
ous freight he used to reappear, clamber- 
ing down the cliffs like some strong- 
limbed, graceful, free animal,— the pack 
of clean clothes on his shoulder, the in- 
variable jug of sorghum molasses swing- 
ing in one hand, a sack of potatoes or 
meal under his arm, perhaps, and the 
vast pockets of his jeans bulging with 
sausage, apples, salt bacon, whatever 
contributions the old folks at home 
could make to the bachelors’ camp. 
Sometimes little Sandy trotted at his 
heels, occasionally one or two of the 
others. Tell me of them all.” 

**Most of them stuck it out next year 
and next, after you went away,’’ he re- 
joined, ‘‘living on less and less of corn- 
bread and potatoes, I’m afraid, while 
even the friendly molasses jug must have 
often stood empty. But all the time 
their minds were growing, the seed you 
sowed coming to good harvest. Poor 
Jim Edwards died, and Tim Blake gave 
up the fight, going back to turn his cove- 
corn into poison. But little Sanders is 
a circuit preacher now, deeply beloved 
and harkened to. Ben Jones owns the 
best acres on the Eutaw river, and culti- 
vates them scientifically. Ted Allen is 
a trusty engineer on the railroad across 
yonder. He married one of the pretty 
schoolmarms that came with our new 
institute, and their children are brighter 
than steel traps, Sim Causey went back 
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to his side of the mountain. But he’s 
got out enough hardwood in the last five 
years to make him a rich man, and I 
hear he’s built him a fine house with the 
biggest library in the state, while his 
boys and girls are all in for college 
courses. ’’ 

‘*But Whitman, my big Whitman, who 
slaved for them all, cousins and neigh- 
bors?”’ 

‘“‘Whitman took to politics, and he 
uses his thundering voice and sledge- 
hammer arguments with good effect in 
our legislature. He’s got aclean record, 
too, and the treasury theives quail before 
our old pack-horse of Pea Ridge.’”’ 

‘I sprang up in delight. ‘‘O, Joe, 
why didn’t I call heroism by its real 
name in that time, and foresee the fine 
issues that thrill me today?” 

‘*Heroism strikes me as a relative term 
only,’’ returned my philosopher; ‘‘and 


you’ve mostly got to get perspective on 
it, anyway, before it’s recognizable. I 
don’t know that your calling those boys 


by fine names long ago would have 
helped results along. I don’t call them 
heroes today, surely, though my being 
a close neighbor may account for the 
omission. But I can forgive you some 
magnifying touches, because you are just 
up from the far-off city and the farther- 
off past.’’ 

Joe, too, had developed: surely he 
was not so wise when I was a bristling 
and important pedagogue? 

I took up the threads once more: 
‘“‘The patched-up cottage at the foot of 
this hill, I thought it would have been 
gone long ago. Soon after I began to 
teach a clear-eyed young fellow, perhaps 
twentythree years old, walked into my 
school-room one morning, and sat sev- 
eral hours listening to lessons, watching 
everything, apprehending newly, think- 
ing. When the recess came, he told me 
that he had saved enough money to come 
to school two years, paying his tuition 
and boarding at a good place where all 
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his hours could be given to study. But 
his plans had changed within an hour. 
At home there was a sister, twentyone 
years old, who had been to school only 
one year, and that when she was eight 
years old. A brother, an unusually 
bright boy of fifteen, came next, then 
_ alittle sister. The father, a good farmer 
but unlettered, had no plans for sending 
these to school. But did I not think it 
possible that he, Willis, might rent a 
little place for housekeeping (we should 
call it camping) and so bring the brother 
and sisters, that all four might share the 
joy of school one year on the money he 
had saved for himself? The mother, he 
knew, would supply bedding, dishes, 
also butter and eggs; the father might 
occasionally contribute some farm pro- 
duce. Would I advise the plan? Yes, 
assuredly, I answered, since all things 
looked possible then.’’ 

‘‘They came to the patched-up cottage 
of three rooms?’’ put in Joe, immedi- 
ately placing the little memory-group. 

‘*VYes, Willis made fair progress, the 
younger brother great strides. Where 
are they now?”’ 

‘Old Shepperton, seemingly inper- 
vious to you, yet experienced a change 
of heart,’’ returned my friend, ‘‘when 
he heard the younger lad’s ringing 
speech at your school-close. I was near 
enough to the old man to discover the 
wetness about his eyes, hide it as he 
would. But he said nothing until the 
next term was opening, and Willis and 
the others picking cotton for dear life, 
dreaming silently meantime of a possible 
future year when they might go back to 
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school. He came from town one day, 
the old man, called the young ones from 
the field, bidding them pack up at once 
and be off to the leaky cottage, the vesti- 
bule to paradise, they thought it. The 
old mother cried softly into her apron, 
womanwise, but he stamped his foot 
and told them all to look sharp and 
‘brush up in them books and things.’ 
He’s gone now, God rest him! Willis 
has the farm, making fine crops and 
putting by money to give his own boys 
and girls the best education in the 
country.”’ 

“And Angy, the grown-up girl, so 
dull in books, so sweet and unselfish to 
the others?’’ 

‘*Well, anyway, Angy learned enough 
to pick out the best husband in the 
valley. You’ll see them and their pretty 
children tomorrow, and their whole 
place will be yours.’’ 

‘‘George, the bright brother?”’ 

‘‘Went here three years longer, then 
to Clemson and now vice-president and 
manager of a 25,0o00-spindle factory in 
Columbia. The little sister took a nor- 
mal course, and last year was elected as 
head of the manual training department 
in a large school.”’ 

My heart was very full when, with the 
lengthening shadows, we climbed down- 
ward, to sit at a peaceful village fireside. 

Ah, these mountain people! Plain 
paths they walk, you say? Yes, lowly in 
the main. But the throngs of earth walk 
humble paths: and be it we walk them 
uprightly and in honest striving, they 
lead to the same goal as the hero’s lus- 
trous trail. 


TODAY 


By NELLIE FRANCES 


A TINY  streamlet, trickling from a 


spring, 
Will turn for but a pebble in its path, 
Yet to a river grown, its strength will fling 
And dash aside huge bowlders, as in wrath. 
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So, mother fond, the child you clasp today, 
Your tender word and smile may guide 
aright, 
But ah! in after years what power can stay 
A man’s strong will, resistless in its might? 
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IN WHICH A WOMAN GAINS THE JEWEL CONTENT 


By GRACE G. BOSTWICK 


66@ )\H, dear!’’ impatiently exclaimed 

Elinor Dudley-Heath, and as she 
laid back in her dainty bed and glanced 
through the open windows out into the 
beautiful Spring morning festively gay 
with apple-blossoms and _ red-breasted 
robins and warm, glowing sunshine. 
**Oh, dear! Oh dear!’’ she sighed again 
restlessly. 

Edgar Drake looked at her quizzically, 
from disapproving, loving eyes. 

‘‘Nellie, you’re spoiled beyond all 
hope of redemption,’’ he declared with 
emphasis. 

**Weli, I don’t care,’’ she replied pet- 
tishly, like a child. ‘‘If you had been 
tied to your bed for five weeks by a 
grumpy old doctor with no sense in his 
merciless brains, you’d be spoiled, too.”’ 

Her brother, but recently home from 
an extended tour of the West, looked 
around the dainty room critically. A 
room of wealth and beauty, furnished 
oddly in exquisite taste, with quaint fur- 
niture and bric-a-brac from many lands. 
On low tables by her bed were heaped 
books and magazines of all sorts, many 
with uncut pages. A huge bowl of the 
first violets breathed sweetness into the 
atmosphere. 

His eyes returned to her face, framed 
in the snowy linen and lace of the soft 
pillows. A lovely face it was — with the 
beauty of culture added to its symmetri- 
cal outlines. There was not much trace 
of illness evident: certain delicate dis- 
eases of the heart leave but scant impres- 
sion to any but skilled eyes. 

He looked at her tenderly, wistfully 
almost. She met his look with rebell- 
ion. ‘‘It’s time for that horrid medi- 
cine again, and I won’t take it—I just 
won’t!’’ she declared obstinately. 


‘That sounds like Teddy,’’ laughed 
her brother. ‘‘By the way, where are 
the children?’”’ he asked. 

She threw up her hands nervously. 
‘‘Susan took them out. They are so 
noisy. I simply cannotendureit. The 
nursery is directly under here, you 
know,” she explained. 

He laughed, rather shortly. ‘‘Nell, 
I’m going to tell you astory,’’ he said 
after a pause. 

She gave a little start of delight. ‘‘O, 
Ned, how nice. You always do amuse 
one so. I knew you’d do something,” 
and she settled herself with a little sigh 
of content, for Drake, unlike many 
writers, could tell a story as pleasantly 
as he could write it. 

‘*Imagine yourself on a desolate 
prairie,’’ he began with a gravely remin- 
iscent look in his brown eyes. ‘A 
prairie level as a floor without a tree or 
brush to break its monotonous regular- 
ity. And in that dead dreariness of land 
where the earth forces its power upon 
one whether or no, where it walls one in 
and seems to suffocate one irresistibly, 
a small, roughly-built cabin stands as 
awarning. Its every board spells failure 
as the crooked chimney defeat. 

‘**T came to it in the early morning after 
a hard forty-mile spin over the smooth 
Dakota roads, and what I found stag- 
gered me. A woman, a small, frail- 
looking woman of about your age, 
though she looked years older, lay help- 
less on her bed in the corner with a 
child a few hours old by her side, and 
her other four children in various stages 
of undress whimpering miserably for 
comfort. Her husband had gone to the 
town a few days before to try to get 
a small loan on his team to pull] them 
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through a few weeks until they could 
realize enough from their scant ‘crops to 
keep them through another Winter. Her 
intimacy with trouble and loneliness had 
robbed her of the embarrassment natural 
to a woman in her condition and she 
seemed pleased at my appearance. I 
tried to make her comfortable — my 
course in medicine was a great blessing 
to me at that time —and I cared for her 
and cooked her breakfast and cheered 
the children, talking continually to hide 
my own natural shyness. She rewarded 
me with her story, too pathetic to be 
poor. She was glad to talk — indeed, 
she seemed relieved to have someone to 
listen for it was not often that she had 
a listener. Her nearest neighbors lived 
twenty miles away and they were Swedes 
without much knowledge of English. 

‘* «T never dreamed that I could be like 
this,’ she told me quietly. ‘Back there 
in eastern Wisconsin (it seems almost 
like heaven with its trees and hills) I 
was a happy girl with no thought of the 
hard things of life. I was a pretty girl, 
too,’ she said with a sort of pride. 
‘You’d never think it to see me now, 
would you?’ and she smiled wistfully 
and puta toil-stained hand to her face 
in a pitiful way. Her face was burned 
yellow by the sun and exposure. It was 
pinched and bony and smitten with sor- 
row and care. 

‘¢*When Johnand I were married, we 
thought it was a great thing to leave it 
all behind us and go out into the world 
after our fortune. We dreamed great 
dreams about what we were going to do 
without money, and how we would live, 
—and now—’ She turned away, per- 
haps to hide the tears in her eyes, per- 
haps to quiet the little one nestling at 
her side. 

‘**We found hard work—and plenty of 
it—with little enough pay,’ she con- 
tinued after a pause, ‘but we were young 
and ambitious and made the best of it. 
Then the babies commenced to come — 
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and we came here. John built this cabin 
ten years ago, promising himself and me 
that, by another two years, we would 
have a good house, but I guess we’ll die 
right here. 

‘**There’s no depending on anything 
in this place,’ she said pathetically. 
‘One year the frost took our corn and 
the next it was hail. Then our pigs all 
died from some kind of epidemic that 
was around that year, and so we had to 
do without pork, and before Spring our 
flour and cornmeal gave out and the 
snow was so deep that it was past March 
before John could break through to town. 
Then Jeannie got sick. We hadn’t the 
kind of food she needed. I worked over 
her every way and walked the floor with 
her night and day, but she died. Then 
I was sick nearly all Summer and before 
I was able to be around, Jamie, my baby, 
died too. I’m thankful I’ve got the 
rest left,’ she said brokenly. ‘I don’t 
know what a woman’d do without child- 
fen —on this prairie. It’s bad enough 
anyway.’ 

‘¢*Haven’t you ever had the care of 
a physician?’ I asked. 

‘‘She laughed—rather bitterly. ‘Phy- 
sician?’ she echoed. ‘‘I haven’t so 
much as seen a doctor since we came 
here. I’ve had seven babies —and like 
to have died with two of them, but we 
couldn’t get a doctor no way. It’s only 
the rich in these parts that can afford 
a doctor. You see it’s so far. John does 
the best he can,’ she explained quietly, 
‘and we get along some way. I’ve 
always felt that Jeannie could’ve been 
saved, though,’ she added, with a look 
as of old sorrow in hereyes. ‘It wasn’t 
quite so bad with the baby — he was only 
a few weeks old and was always ailing — 
but she was my frs¢ and going on four 
years. I just couldn’t get used to not 
having her.’ She closed her eyes and 
I could feel the tears that must have 
been there. ; 

‘Don’t you ever get to town?’ I 
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asked, rather to break the pause which 
had become painful, than for informa- 


tion. 
“‘To town? Let’s see — it’s two, no, 


three years next Fourth of July since 
we went in to see the parade, and the 
children fretted me so I never want to 
go again. You see,’ and she looked at 
me rather strangely, ‘a woman can get 
used to ’most anything. I used to cry 
my eyes most out after my folks — ’t was 
blood calling to blood, I guess—and my 
heart used to ache till it nearly broke, 
but it sort of gradually died out, till 
now I don’t care much.’ 

‘**But you surely have books, maga- 
zines, occasional letters, something to 
cheer you up?’ I looked about the 
room in vain for evidence of recreation. 

“She smiled at me in amused con- 
tem pt. 

«<7 got a letter two years ago telling 
me of my mother’s death, and a man 
came through here once selling some 
kind of harrow, and when he left he for- 
got a book he had with him. It was 
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some sort of magazine and we’ve read 
and read that—even the children know 
it by heart. We can’t get a paper only 
once or twice a year. John hardly ever 
goes to town and he can’t afford to 
spend money when we are needing food 
and clothes.’ She glanced at the child- 
ren with a flush of shame, the first evi- 
dence of embarrassment she had shown. 
‘I do the best I can,’ she said apolo- 
getically, ‘but they do wear things out 
so fast. They’re good children, though,’ 
she added fondly, with a look of mother- 
love at her little brood, ‘and they help 
Mother all they can.’ ”’ 

He paused, and his eyes were looking 
—looking—back into that piteous, care- 
worn face. Care-worn but patient, with 
the dull, animal-like patience that those 
women learn from necessity. Then his 
gaze slowly came back to the pleasant 
room and Elinor’s face. Her lips were 
quivering and there were tears in her 
eyes, but she laughed, a bit unsteadily. 
‘Give me my medicine,’’ she said with 
a wry face. 


Anita 


THE LOVE STORY OF .GARIBALDI 


By EDWARD A. ABBOTT 


O the grave in evening dress! Son of 

Italy’s ‘‘Fighting Joe,’’ a red-shirted 
son of battle, first-born of the ‘‘incom- 
parable Anita’’ to be buried in a dress- 
suit! War-child of his glorious father, 
Menotti Garibaldi, shrouded in the 
clothes of a gentleman of fashion, is 
dead in the Eternal City! ‘This, in the 
language of the yellow journalist, is the 
substance of a recent cablegram from 
Rome. The incongruity of broadcloth 
and a fighting Garibaldi brought forth a 
prompt and vigorous protest from Ricci- 


otti, the other son of the Liberator’s 
most faithful follower. ‘*A red shirt,”’ 
he cried, ‘tis the only right winding- 
sheet for a Garibaldi,’’ and, one being 
placed on the coffin of the dead soldier, 
was vociferously acclaimed by three hun- 
dred thousand Romans who paid homage 
to the most distinguished offspring of 
the Brazilian war-woman. 

Who was this South American mother 
of Italian sons, whom all Italy delights 
to honor? Who was Anita? How did 
she happen to be the mother of Menotti, 
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GUISSEPPE GARIBALDI, THE LIBERATOR OF ITALY 


Ricciotti and Terricita Garibaldi? She 
was a devoted mother, tireless trooper, 
faithful companion, good sailor, pains- 
taking artillerist, beautiful woman and 
first love of Joseph (Giuseppe) Garibaldi, 
father of United Italy. 

Alongside of the Republic of Uruguay 


lies the Brazilian province of Rio Grande 
do Sul. At one of the small ports of 
this southernmost section of Brazil 
there resided, in 1836, one Riveira de 
Silva and his young wife, Anita. They 
spoke the Portuguese language, lived near 
the dock, and were happy. Garibaldi, 
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nineteen years old, broad-shouldered, 
red-haired, handsome, and speaking 
Italian, landed in Rio Janeiro about the 
time when the struggle for liberty began 
in Anita’s rebellious province. Rio 
Grande do Sul had declared the Repub- 
lic, and was already fighting a losing 
fight when the young sailor offered his 
services and his vessel. With a commis- 
sion from the government, a crew of 
Italians and a cannon, he sailed south— 
making trouble all along the coast. This 
outfit was about all there was of the rebel 
navy, but it kept busy, was resourceful, 
and its leader soon found himself in 
command of several small ships with 
artillery and amunition sufficient to get 
itself chased fora prize. From the deck 
of the flagship of this daring little fleet, 
Giuseppi first beheld the heroine of his 
love story. Going about the dock in 
the neighborhood of her little home, 
Madame Riveira de Silva, the pretty 
Portugese, attracted the attention of the 


Italian sailor-man, and they were soon 
speaking the universal language of love! 
The gunboats of the empire being hot 
on his trail, the courtship of the young 


admiral was brief. The enemy was 
almost in sight when, for the first time, 
he visited the house of Anita. Of this 
visit he wrote in his autobiography: 
‘‘The first person who entered was the 
lady whose appearance had so mysteri- 
ously and irresistibly drawn me to the 
place. I saluted her; we were soon 
acquainted, and I found that hidden 
treasure which I discovered was of rare 
and inestimable worth. And I have 
since reproached myself for removing 
her from her peaceful native retirement 
to scenes of danger, toil and suffering, 
and have prayed for forgiveness for the 
sin of taking her from her home.’’ He 
took her as he took Palermo—by storm, 
—and two days later, sailed away with 
her, the two to be inseparable until that 
day in the marshes of the Adriatic when 
the faithful companionship ended. For 
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thirteen years and through four wars, 
this little woman (three times a mother) 
kept her place by the side of the boldest 
sailor, roughest rider and hardest fighter 
of his time. Their honeymoon was a 
campaign of brilliant sea-fights that 
would have done credit to John Paul 
Jones. At its disastrous ending, when 
their ammunition was exhausted and it 
was time to take to the woods, Anita fired 
the last cannon-shot, helped to lay the 
trains to blow up the vessel, and was the 
last over the rail as the ship went to the 
bottom of the sea. To the woods they 
went, and there began Garibaldi’s 
greater career as one of the military 
marvels of the century. In the service 
of Rio Grande do Sul, with military sup- 
plies always at the zero point, this pict- 
uresque soldier developed a genius for 
battle, a skill in retreat, a persistence in 
pursuit and a patience in camp that 
amazed the Brazilians, endeared him to 
his followers, and made him the idol of 
Anita. It was a war of magnificent dis- 
tances and short rations. Hand-to-hand 
fights with the bayonet, and hundred- 
mile flights over vast stretches of treeless 
plain and pathless wilderness was the 
lot of all who in those days rode with 
Garibaldi. Whether it was the heart- 
breaking retreat-— with privations and 
suffering almost unthinkable, or the tire- 
less pursuit — only a little less savage in 
its terrors, Anita rode with the general! 
At the end of one of these forced 
marches, a flight of unusual length and 
great hardship, Menotti was born. 
Twelve days thereafter the devoted 
mother, the embodied spirit of the splen- 
did trooper, was again in the saddle. 
With the child in her arms and her car- 
bine at her back, she was in her usual 
place at the head of the column! 
Describing the retreat through the ter- 
rible forest of Las Antas, when the boy 
was a little older, the young father wrote: 
‘* Anita was distressed by the appre- 
hension of losing her little son, Menotti, 








who was saved with difficulty, and as by 
a miracle. In the most difficult parts of 
the roads and in crossing rivers, I carried 
my poor child, then three months old, 
in a handkerchief tied around my neck, 
contriving to keep him warm with my 
breath.’’ At the frequent halts in the 
flight, the soldiers warmed their blankets 
and resuscitated him. He lived to par¢ 
ticipate with his father in the campaigns 
for the regeneration of Italy and to com- 
mand a regiment in the Franco-Prussian 
War, fighting for the French Republic. 
Six years in the army and navy of the 
little republic made veterans of both 
Anita and Joseph. The struggle ending 
in the defeat of the rebels, Garibaldi, 
nursing a score of unhealed wounds, 
with the war-worn mother and her sad- 
dle-cradled son, retired to Montevideo. 
Uruguay in the forties was not unlike 
Venezuela today. Torn with internal 
strife and bedeviled with bad neighbors, 
it offered little attraction to the imigrant 
seeking a peaceful place in which to heal 
his wounds, raise his child, and plan and 
scheme for the good of Italy. He was 
no common fillibuster or wild-eyed ad- 
venturer, but a business-like patriot — 
abiding his time, and building a soldier 
for that service to which he was always 
sure he would be called. He was not 
long in quiet retirement as a teacher of 
mathematics, when the war movement 
all about him once more carried him, 
with the faithful Anita, to the firing line. 
Afloat and ashore, in the army and navy, 
the campaigns on the Rio Grande do 
Sul were repeated in a larger and more 
savage way on the Uruguay, the Plate 
and the Parana. No war in all the blood- 
stained history of Spanish America was 
-more fiercely fought than this one which 
Garibaldi chose for the kindergarten of 
his son. Amid powder-painted scenes 


of awful ferocity—scenes such as no 
longer disgrace even South American at- 
tempts at civilization, to Anita a daugh- 
ter and a second son were born. 


The 
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latter, battle-christened Ricciotti, now 
sixtythree years old, offers to lead twenty 
thousand of his countrymen to the relief 
of Macedonia, and if this son of 
Mars puts on the red shirt of his clan 
and calls for volunteers, twice twenty 
thousand will respond, and it will be 
time to send war correspondents and the 
Red Cross to the Balkans—for there 
will be something doing all the way from 
Scutari to Adrianople! 

_ Peace in Uruguay was still far off when, 
in 1848, Garibaldi, the elder, heard of 
Sardinia’s first feeble effort to shake off 
the Austrian yoke. TheGeneral’s ‘‘call 
to the colors’”’ did not come from Charles 
Albert. The Sardinian King remember- 
ed the insurrection in Savoy and the 
youthful leader whom he had sentenced 
todeath. The conspirators of 1834 need- 
ed no call to arms in 1848. A whisper 
from Mazzini that powder was noisily 
burning in Lombardy made populous 
all roads to Rome. Every home-bound 
ship was soon swarming with the veter- 
ans whom Garibaldi had trained for war 
and inspired with his own patriotic en- 
thusiasm for the fatherland. He and his 
little family were among the first to reach 
Italy. Menotti was eight years old; 
Tericita, the daughter, was five years 
younger, and Ricciotti was a year-old 
baby. These, with Anita and his sword, 
were all the father brought home with 
him from South America. These price- 
less treasures were offered to Sardinia. 
The timid king, unwilling to receive 
them, they were instantly forced upon 
him, and the Red Shirt became a per- 
manent feature in Italian history — an 
emblem of liberty more potent than the 
flag. 

The student of the geographies of fifty 
years ago, searching in vain for a map 
of Italy, finds only a group of small prin- 
cipalities, states, and provinces, the prey 
of Austria, France, and Spain, and united 
only by a language common to all. A 
Bourbon tyrant oppressed the people of 
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Naples and Sicily; Gregory XVI, fol- 
lowed by Pius IX, ruled in the region 
round about Rome; Charles Albert, 
weak and unpopular, was master of Sar- 
dinia and Savoy, while Austria, with a 
number of small-fry dukes, petty princes, 
and little landgraves, teased, taxed, and 
abused the patient people in other parts 
of the peninsula. Out of this political 
puzzle Garibaldi built himselfacountry, 
simplified the politics of Europe, and 
made easier the study of geography. 
Anita lived to participate in the earlier 
disappointments and disasters incident 
to this struggle for union and freedom. 
She was a part of the defense of Rome 
during the brief but bloody career of the 
ill-timed Roman Republic of ’49. She 
was on the field when Garibaldi drove 
the French besiegers from their works, 
and sent them panic-stricken to the sea; 
and when Rome finally surrendered to 
the allies, she, with her sons, once-more 
rode with the general at the head of the 
gallant little army, that, refusing to sur- 
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render, fought its way to the Adriatic. 
Of the four thousand veterans who start- 
ed on this disastrous retreat, only two 
hundred reached the sea; less than 
twenty got safely away to the marshes, 
and when the flight ended in the death 
of Anita, three or four soldiers, her sons 
and their father, were all who were pre- 
sent at the conclusion of The Love Story 
of Garibaldi. Over the grave of the 
faithful dead, the heart-broken lover paid 
this tribute to the mother of his children: 
‘*] had found a treasure — forbidden, 
indeed, but of what value! If there was 
blame, and blame there was, it was 
wholly mine. Two souls were indis- 
solubly bound together and the heart of 
an innocent man was broken; but she is 
dead! He is avenged—avenged indeed! 
and I acknowledged my sin on that day 
when, striving to detain her with me, I 
felt her failing pulse and sought to catch 
her feeble breathing; but I pressed the 
hand and kissed the lips of the dead, 
and wept the tears of despair.’’ 


THE DERELICT 


By EUGENE C. DOLSON 


N desolate winter nights, 
When the winds are cold and high, 
And flickering polar lights 
Gleam red on the northern sky, 


A vision is borne to me 
Of a ship abandoned, lost — 
O’er a trackless waste of sea 
Hurled onward, tempest-tossed. 


A weary way she has run 

In the teeth of the Arctic gale — 
Beyond the reach of the sun, 

Where the stars stand cold and pale. 


Still on through the twilight zone, 
Where the spectral icebergs loom, — 
Deserted and lost and lone, 
On, on to the port of Doom. 





June Winston 


A NOvEL COMPOSED OF TEN SHORT STORIES 


By CARRIE HUNT LATTA 


AUTHOR OF “THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF JAMES CARRINGTON, JR.” 


TWE. FIFTH. STORY . 


LEMENTINE, with folded arms and 

set jaw, stood in one corner of the 
yard back of the Winston house. She 
was very, very angry and made no at- 
tempt whatever to conceal the fact. 

Before her was a small heap of smok- 
ing paper and ashes and just beyond 
this stood June, rather tearful, and 
John, sullen, defiant and cross. 

June dried her eyes as she spoke: 

‘*But they were not my books, Clem- 
entine. Pearl Marie Henderson loaned 
them to me and she promised all the 
girls they could read them. I was going 
to take them to her this very afternoon. 
And now, oh, dear!”’ 

John stamped his foot and spoke 
angrily. 

‘And them books wasn’t mine, either. 
Two of them was Skeet’s, three belonged 
to Whitewash and one was Bill’s. I 
hope they get even with you for burnin’ 
’em, too, Clementine.’’ 

‘“‘Let ’em,’’ answered Clementine de- 
fiantly. Go tell ’em I burned ’em and 
am glad of it. And I’m goin’ to tell 
their motherson’em. Theidy! I never 
seen no sech reading’ in my life. Here 
my ironin’ has laid from Tuesday till 
Friday while I read them pesky books. 
I set up of nights till I’m wore out an’ 
nurly blind an’ I never read sech silly, 
pisenous stuff. Eff you’d kep’ on, John 
Winston, you’d a went out with a r’vol- 
ver, the one you traded that nice micer- 
scope fer, an’ shot people. Er ’d begun 
burnin’ people’s proputty. I’m ’shamed 
of you. You ain’t been actin’ like your- 
self fer a long time — slouchin’ about, 


tryin’ to look darin’. An’ me wonderin’ 
why. But it won’t happen no more.”’ 

She leaned over and punched the fire 
to see that the paper was entirely burned. 

‘*Those books of Pearl Marie’s weren’t 
bad, Clementine,’’ June argued. 

‘“‘Mebby they wasn’t edzactly bad, 
June, but they was the foolishest things 
I ever seen. I’m plum certain you’ve 
been wonderin’ when a fine man, wearin’ 
a di’mon’ shirt-stud an’ a big hat, ’d 
come ridin’ up on a big black horse 
all covered over with foam, an’ at the 
p’int of a r’volver take you away with 
him. ‘Wedded an’ Parted, er Pauline’s 
Choice!’ Ef she’d been a real girl they 
wouldn’t been no choice. She’d have to 
take jest what she could git. Now I’ve 
been watchin’ you doin’ your hair up on 
friz papers, makin’ it so fuzzy. Hit’s 
purty if you let it alone, but done up the 
way you’ve been doin’ it, you’re a plum 
fright. An’ you, as young as you be, 
pinnin’ your skirts down so’s they’ll 
look long; an’ a-crickin’ out your 
little finger when you take up a glass 
o’ water at the table; an’ sort of draw-l- 
in’ your words out, an’ callin’ your 
father ‘poppa’. Ugh! I didn’t know you 
ever could be so silly, June Winston.’’ 

June’s face was very red and she was 
sobbing. 

‘*T, I think you’re very rude, Clemen- 
tine.”’ 

‘‘Mebby I am. But I’ll keep my 
promise an’ do my duty by you childern. 
So there!’’ 

With a final punch at the bed of ashes, 
Clementine marched into the house, 
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‘*You better watch out. The boys 
may have you arrested fer this,’’ John 
called after her. But her only answer 
was a slam of the door. : 

June and John walked slowly around 
the house. 

“*T don’t know what in the world to 
do about those books,’’ June said sadly. 

#*You ain’t no worse off than I am. 
Skeet and Whitewash’]! make it lively 
fer me, to say nothing of Bill. His 
book was cloth-bound, or something like 
cloth.”’ 

“T wish you wouldn’t nickname,”’ 
June said crossly. 

Think of having one’s best boy friend 
called ‘Bill.’ 

‘*Aw, everybody calls the boys them 
names. If I was to call ’em by their 
right names nobody ’d know who I was 
talkin’ about.”’ 

June made no reply. She was again 
wondering what she would tell Pearl 
Marie. 

‘**John,”’ she said after a silence, ‘‘I’m 
going to the office and ask father what 
to do about this.”’ 

‘‘Now, June Winston! Whatever will 
father say when he finds out that we’ve 
had those books? ’”’ 

‘*Pearl Marie’s books were not bad. 
Clementine is a cross old maid, and she 
thinks because a story is a love story it’s 
wicked. I’m going to tell father and 
ask him if I may pay for the books. 
Come on, let’s both go.”’ 

‘‘Clementine’s too  smart,’’ 
John, walking very slowly. 

“‘No, John, she isn’t that. She just 
forgets that we’re growing up. I want 
her to treat me more like I am a young 
lady. She ought to call me ‘Miss June’ 
instead of just June.’’ 

“Oh fudge!’’ sniffed John, looking 
scornfully. ‘*You ain’t so old.’’ 

‘*Older than you are,’’ she retorted, as 
they entered their father’s office. 

Mr. Winston pushed his work back 
and smilingly invited the children to sit 


said 
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down. His face grew grave as he lis- 
tened to their story. 

“I had hoped,”’ he said slowly, ‘‘that 
my children would read only good 
books. I have tried to keep plenty of 
such on hand. I am very sorry indeed 
that you have been wasting time on such 
trash. It gives one very wrong ideas to 
read such things. And I think, while 
Clementine may have acted rashly, she 
did right. She has done everything in 
her power for you; you do not appre- 
ciate her now, but you will when you are 
older. I will give each of you the money 
to pay for the books that were destroyed. 
But never bring any more such trash to 
the house again.”’ 

His voice was stern. He gave each of 
them some money, and closed his purse 
with a snap. 

‘*But father, Pearl Marie’s books were 
not dreadful.’’ 

‘*We will not argue the matter, daugh- 
ter. I know what is best for you. I 
have noticed a change in you of late, 
a change from a tender-hearted, sympa- 
thetic young girl into a haughty, simper- 
ing one. I have missed my little girl 
more than I can tell.”’ 

June’s lips quivered, and after a mo- 
ment’s silence she whispered, leaning 
close to him: 

‘*Father, please kiss me. 
girl has come back.”’ 

He kissed her cheek. 

“I’m glad of it, June. And will she 
throw aside the cheap rings and brace- 
lets she has been wearing? You are too 
young for such things, even if they were 
good. Throw them all away and wear 
that dear little ring of your mother’s. 
Wear it, and when you look at it think 
of her and how sweet and gentle she was, 
always. And let your hair alone, dear. 
It is so much as your mother’s was.”’ 

June looked at her father as he sat 
with his head bowed on his hand. What 
a good father he was. The lump in her 
throat almost choked her but she would 


Your little 
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not cry. But she resolved in her heart 
to do just as he wished. 

‘“You have an example to set, John,”’ 
the father went on. ‘Harold is already 
copying after you, swaggering, bragging 
and being rude to June. I hope my son 
will change his ways and be as his 
mother would have had him be, a manly 
little man. Ah, how many plans she 
made for you! Be my good boy, John.’’ 

John, with whom things had gone 
wrong for some time, both at home and 
at school, threw himself in a chair and, 
covering his face with his hands, sobbed 
bitterly. 

‘I’m — I’m a bad boy, father. I’ve 
been trying to learn to smoke, but it 
made me awful sick. An’ us fellows has 
a den in Skeet’s barn. We’ve got two 
r’volvers and a knife. I’ve got up out 
of bed three nights and gone down there 
to meet the fellows. We was all goin’ to 
run away, but we didn’t. We couldn’t 
raise enough—money. I’ve been borry- 


in’ money from June to buy candy an’ 
cigars an’ chewin’ gum, till I owe her 
a dollar an’ seventyfive cents. Oh, I 
know I ought to be sent to jail.’’ 
June stood with wide eyes. 
wicked, wicked brother to be sure. 


What a 
Mr. 
Winston listened gravely. Then, mo- 
tioning June to leave them alone, reas- 
suring her with a smile, he crossed the 
room and seated himself by his repen- 
tant son, with whom he talked earnestly 
for a long time. 

And after that things went better. 

* . * * * 

June opened her Latin book with a 
sigh. Things seemed rather prosy that 
morning, and the Latin most of all. 
Then things suddenly changed; and 
were not so prosy after all. For out 
of her book fell a note. 

A note in a strange handwriting ad- 
dressed to Miss June Winston. She 
opened it under the edge of her desk, 
so that the teacher might not see. It 
read: 
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“Miss June Winston: 

One you have trusted is not True. Be- 
ware. Itisa Boy. 

ONE WHo Knows.” 

June’s face grew hot and red. And, 
although the mystery of an unsigned 
note rather thrilled her, it seemed under- 
handed. And June hated underhanded 
things. 

The writing was not like the writing 
of any of her boy friends, but it was cer- 
tainly a boy’s writing. She kept her 
head down as she tucked the note away 
in the bosom of her dress. 

Now, who could be referred to in the 
note, if not Willie Anderson? She had 
certainly always trusted him. She could 
not, would not believe it. 

After that, scarcely a day passed that 
she did not receive a note. And, al- 
though she watched very closely, she 
could not discover from whom they 
came. And, in spite of her, it made 
a difference in her treatment of Willie. 

Such actions puzzled Willie at first, 
then hurt him; and then made him 
angry. When school was out and he 
hurried out, hoping to walk with June 
so that he might find out something 
about it all, he found her surrounded 
by girls so that he could get nowhere 
near her. 

While the boys, ‘‘ Skeet,’’ ‘‘ White- 
Wash,”’ John and the rest, each with his 
own particular ideal of female love- 
liness, and each hoping for a glance or a 
smile from his adored one, stood in the 
background. 

June, being pretty and sweet-tem pered, 
had more admirers than the other girls, 
and the fact made Willie all the more 
uncomfortable. Even if he did allow 
himself to act offended it would really 
matter but little to her when there were 
several boys quite as good-looking and 
as ready to spend their small change for 
sweets, as he was. 

The anonymous notes and the rapidly- 
breaking friendship had their effect on 
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June. She grew thin and pale and there 
was a worried look in her eyes. 

Her father suggested various things: 
that she should drop one study; that she 
should not go to parties so often; that 
she must not study at night. 

But Clementine, believing in actuali- 
ties, dosed her with a wonderful tonic 
which she herself concocted. And, 
although June rebelled, she was obliged 
to take the medicine regularly from 
Clementine’s own hand. 

““You’re growing too fast, an’ you 
don’t want to go into no _ incline. 
You’ve got somethin’ on your mind, 
too, but so long as you won’t tell it an’ 
get rid of it, so long you’ll look puny 
an’ take medicine.”’ 

Clementine resented a secret with all 
her heart and soul. So, if she made the 
tonic more bitter than was necessary, it 
was not to be wondered at. 

John watched the affair between June 
and Willie with interest. Owing to 
a quarrel with Willie, he was glad to 
have June snub him. So he remarked 
to her one day: 

“*You’re all right, Sis. Snub old Bill 
Anderson good. Just freeze him.’’ 

And thereupon June, usually good- 
natured, usually ladylike, flew into an 
awful rage, berating John with a perfect 
torrent of words. 

John, speechless with wonder, backed 
away from her, thoroughly frightened. 

‘*Why, June, I s’posed, I—”’ 

**You’ve no right to suppose,’’ she 
cried. Then she rushed off, angry and 
ashamed, to her own room and threw 
herself on the bed and wept. 

* * * * * 

While her friends were a bit uneasy 
about June on account of her listless- 
ness, the friends and relatives of ‘*White- 
wash’’ George were positively alarmed 
about him. For ever since school 
opened he had washed his hands and 
face several times each day. Without 
being told to do so. He brushed his 
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clothing and blackened his shoes. He 
wore his hair parted in the middle and 
fairly lay awake of nights to think up 
smart things to say to the girls next day. 

Now and then he wrote a note to one 
of them, asking for the loan of a book 
or offering to loan one, making arrange- 
ments for class meetings or a party. 
And among others to whom he wrote 
was June. 

At first his attentions angered her, 
but later on, when he dressed himself 
up, used good language and so openly 
admired her, she smiled on him. And 
accepted a flower now and then, or some 
candy. Or exchanged a book or walked 
down the street with him. 

Sometimes ‘‘Whitewash’’ even came 
to the house, presumably to see John. 
But if Harold was at home he did not 
visit long, as Harold accused him of 
coming to see June and made life miser- 
able for him in different ways. 

And then came the climax. 

June found a note in one of her books 
one afternoon which made her fairly 
gasp for breath. It read: 


“Miss June Winston: 

Tf you knew how common one who used 
to be your Best Friend (a Boy) is making 
your name among the fellows you would 
promise never to Speak to him again in 
your life. If he ever talks so to me J will 
make him take it back as sure as his name 
ts 





FrRoM ONE WuHo LovVEs You.” 


June placed the note in her book. Just 
under it she held a note she had received 
that morning, in which the writer asked 
to be her ‘‘pardner’’ at Pearl Marie 
Henderson’s party. 

The writing was the same. Exactly 
the same. And the writer was ‘‘White- 
wash’’ George. 

Tears of mortification and rage filled 
her eyes and she had hard work to keep 
them from falling. She could not study 
and failed miserably when the teacher 
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called on her to recite. After school 
she waited for no one. The boys and 
girls gathered in groups to discuss the 
coming party but June had no heart 
for it. 

As she passed him, ‘‘the boy who 
grinned,’’ grinning no longer, but with 
a look of deep despair on every feature, 
looked at her appealingly. But she did 
not look at him. If he had been a little 
nearer, however, he might have heard 
her sob. ’ 

When she got home she hurried to her 
own room. She took off her wraps. 
Also her pretty lace collar. One had 
no heart for gewgaws under such cir- 
cumstances. It was a pleasure to look 
ugly. And now who cared if she did 
look ugly? 

She took from a drawer a pasteboard 
box marked —“‘Treasures.’’ She looked 
them over. There was a penny. How 
well she remembered that. Willie had 


taken two bright, new pennies and had 


holes punched in them. And she had 
put ribbon in both of them and he had 
put hers around her neck and she had 
put his around his neck. And they had 
sworn eternal friendship. And now! 

There was a campaign button. He 
had one like that, or did have. In all 
probability he had destroyed it. Why 
should he keep it if hé was such a bad, 
deceitful person? 

She wondered how long he had been 
deceiving her, before ‘‘ Whitewash”’ 
told her? And why hadn’t ‘*White- 
wash’”’ signed his name to all those 
notes? Was there anything to be 
ashamed of in warning a friend? 

She again turned her attention to the 
treasures. There was a red and gold 
Turkish slipper, made of china. Willie 
had called it a ‘‘Cinderella’’ slipper and 
said that some day he would be the 
‘Prince’ and she would be ‘‘Cinder- 
ella.’? And he would come for her. 

And then, oh dear, oh dear! There 
was the valentine. There were other 
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valentines but this was the one. With 
the forgetmenots and the cupids and the 
hearts, fingered until it was soiled and 
worn; but still bright in color and still 
faintly perfumed. 

And with that in her hands, she leaned 
her head on the Treasure Box and cried 
as she had never cried before. Not from 
anger or mortification. But with a heart- 
broken feeling that she had lost some- 
thing which could never be regained. 

And yet, people, grown people, laugh 
and talk about ‘‘puppy-love.”’ 

‘*I f-feel like s-somebody is d-dead,’’ 
she sobbed bitterly. Finally she rose. 
She had resolved to destroy all the keep- 
sakes. What did she want with them 
now? She bathed her face and smoothed 
her hair. This brightened her up so that 
she again felt able to wear the lace collar. 

Then—she put the Treasure Box back 
in the drawer. She would burn them 
tomorrow. 

* * * © * 

That night when June had gone to her 
room for the night and all the house was 
dark, except for a dim light in the hall, 
which had been left for her father, she 
was startled by the sound of something 
being thrown against the window. It 
frightened her. She stood still, debat- 
ing whether or not to call to Clementine. 
Then the sound came again, and im- 
mediately a voice said: 

‘June, June. Open the window and 
talk to me.”’ 

She stamped her foot ever so little and 
her face flamed. She would not. 

‘*Please, please, June. Just let me 
speak to you.”’ 

June opened thé window a very little 
and looked out. She had planned to 
say something very sharp, but when she 
saw the upturned face, so white in the 
moonlight, the face which had always 
been such a happy, laughing one, until 
lately, the words died on her lips and 
she waited for him to speak. 

Willie stood and looked at her with 
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adoration in her eyes. And when he 
spoke his voice trembled. 

“June, won’t you tell me what the 
matter is. I feel awful. What is it?’’ 

‘‘D-don’t you know?”’ she asked in- 
credulously. 

‘**Not to save my soul, June.”’ 

And she knew that he spoke the truth. 
But how should she tell him? 

‘*Wait a minute,’’ she whispered. 

She went to a drawer and opened 
a small box. She took something from 
it and returned to the window. And 
for almost half a minute the air was full 
of paper. Small, crumpled notes on 
scented paper, large notes on legal-cap 
paper, notes written on fly-leaves of 
books, every kind of a note on every 
kind of paper. But all written in the 


same hand, more or less disguised, and 
all of them signed ‘‘One who’”’ does this 
or that, or knows this or that, or is this 
or that. 

‘Hurry and go away, Willie,’’ she 


whispered. ‘‘Read these notes, read 
these that I throw now, first. Then 
read these two,—-I got them today,—last. 
The very last one has a name signed. 
Hurry away or father will come.’ 

‘*But when may I talk with you? Let 
me talk to you now,”’ he implored. 

‘No, no. Tomorrow,”’ she said, clos- 
ing the window. 

As she turned from it Clementine 
knocked on her door. 

“Did you call me, June?’’ 

‘*No,’’ she answered breathlessly. 

‘‘Remember, your father said you 
wasn’t to study at night.’’ 

**T wasn’t studying, Clementine.’’ 

‘‘Then—then don’t say your prayers 
so loud, child. They ain’t no call fer 
it. Now gotosleep. Good-night.’’ 

June did as she was told, and went to 
sleep; but it was past midnight before 
Willie Grant Anderson, with his lamp 
enclosed with newspapers so the light 
would not shine out and be seen, read 
the very last note, with the name signed. 
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With murder in his heart, he tore off his 
clothes and flung himself into bed; like 
any other healthy youngster he slept 
well, while he slept. But he woke early. 

Slipping his clothes on, he went noise- 
lessly down-stairs and out the back door. 
He made his way down the alley to 
a barn, and waited. 

After a long time, or so it seemed to 
him, he heard a noise like the opening 
of a door. He called: 

‘**Whitewash’ George?’”’ 

‘*What j’ want, Bill?’’ came a scared 
voice. 

“‘Open the door.”’ 

“*It’s you, ain’t it, Bill?’’ 

**Ves, it’s me.”’ 

**Voice don’t sound quite the same,”’ 
‘*‘Whitewash’’ answered, fumbling ner- 
vously with the lock. 

Willie stepped inside as soon as the 
door was opened. At the sight of his 
white face and angry eyes, ‘‘White- 
wash’’ fell back a pace or two. 

‘**Whitewash’ George, I’ve found 
out yer whole darned scheme.”’ 

‘*Wh-who, who-what scheme? I ain’t 
got any scheme.”’ 

*‘Don’t lie. Take off yer coat. We’re 
goin’ to fight. This’ll be the worst 
fight either one of us ever had, an’ 
we’ve had a good many. We’re goin’ 
to fight until neither one of us can fight 
any longer. An’ I’m goin’ to lick you 
if I die for it.’’ 

And ‘‘Whitewash”’ George, though 
stronger than Willie, felt it in his bones 
that his old friend spoke truly. But 
he was game and tore off his coat and 
met his antagonist half way. And — 
‘*Bill licked’? and made ‘‘Whitewash”’ 
admit it. 

And then, sore in every joint, bleed- 
ing from numerous small cuts and 
scratches, Willie crept home. Nor did 
he keep his ‘‘engagement”’ to talk with 
June that day or the next or the next. 
Nor did ‘‘Whitewash’’ appear in public 
right away. There were too many black 
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eyes, too many ugly scratches, for either 
of them to appear in polite society for 
some time. 

A week later ‘‘Whitewash’’ appeared 
at school. He laughed foolishly as he 
took his books from his desk and gave 
no satisfactory answer to the questions 
as to the whys and wherefores of it. 

But his father knew. He vowed he 
was tired to death of ‘‘so much foolish- 
ness’’ and, amid protestations from the 
mother, who declared a son of such dis- 
tinguished ancestors ought to receive an 
education, put the boy to work. To 
work! ‘*Whitewash,’’ who hated -to 
work worse than any boy in town. 

The father promised that after a while, 
if the boy showed any inclination to 
really study, then it might be different. 
But just now he should work. 

‘‘The boy who grinned”’ also came for 
his books. He was going away to school. 
To a military school, the strictest one 
Mr. Anderson knew of. Of course the 
boy did not want to go. But what did 
that matter? A boy who could so dis- 
grace himself and his family by such 
behavior could not expect to be con- 
sulted in the matter. 

After Willie got his books together 
and had bidden his teacher and school- 
mates goodbye, he hung about, looking 
very much embarrassed. 

He must, he would bid June goodbye. 
He finally summoned up his courage, 
put his books down and marched straight 
to her. She was standing by a window 
and as he approached she turned and 
looked at him, blinking very fast. 

‘‘What you cryin’ for?’’ he whispered. 

‘‘I’m so sorry,’’ she answered hoarsely. 
She glanced appealingly at the teacher. 
How she hoped he would not ‘‘take up’’ 
school until Willie had gone. 
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‘***Bout the fight?’’ he asked. 

“Oh no, no,’’ she answered with 
trembling lips. 

Then it was because he was going 
away. Hecould have knelt at her feet. 

‘‘Wear this,’ he said, putting some- 
thing in her hand. 

She made no reply as she took it and 
put a small box into his hand. 

“‘Goodbye, June. Gimme this?”’ 

He had his fingers on the great bow 
of pink ribbon which tied her hair. 
She nodded and he slipped it off, 
tucked it into his bosom and went away, 
grinning and talking hysterically, pre- 
tending to be so awfully jolly. When, 
in reality, there was a lump in his poor 
little throat which threatened to choke 
him to death. 

When he opened the box — he could 
not wait until he reached home—he 
laughed in pure delight. Her picture! 
Her lips seemed to smile at him and 
the clear, honest eyes seemed to look 
straight into his own. Her hair curled 
about her face, and across her shoulder 
hung a long curl. 

And how could any boy, even if he 
was young and impetuous, go very 
wrong, with that kind of a picture in 
his breast-pocket? 

And June, with her eyes as blue as 
June skies, with a smile on her lips that 
hid the ache in her poor little heart at 
Willie’s going away, glanced time and 
again that day at the braid of hair and 
the curl where the bow of pink ribbon 
had been. 

And from the little package he had 
given her she took a slender gold chain 
and locket, which she fastened around 
her neck. And very often she thought 
of, and much she missed, ‘‘the boy who 
grinned.”’ 





A Sunday With Andrew Carnegie 


IMPRESSIONS OF A VISIT TO SKIBO CASTLE, 


SCOTLAND 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


NE of the most delightful among all 
the pleasant memories of a trip 
abroad is that of the Sunday at Skibo 
Castle, where I was the guest of the great 
library-giver. 

Boarding the Flying Scotchman at the 
Euston station in London, I took the 
“‘sleeping-wagon’”’ for Inverness. The 
‘attendant of the sleeping-wagon’’ 
carefully recorded my name on a slip of 
paper and pasted it in the window of 
the rear coach. These coaches differ 
from our Pullmans, inasmuch as each 
person is given a room for himself; and, 
as Lord Aberdeen was in the room ad- 
joining mine, I felt the truth of the say- 
ing that ‘‘None but the nobility, Ameri- 
cans and fools travel first-class.’’ 

The next morning found me well up 
in the Highlands of Scotland, which I 
have visited several times and grown to 
love. A short stop at Perth for refresh- 
ment—perhaps you can imagine what it 
was — and on we sped toward the tip of 
Scotland. At Inverness a change was 
made, and soon I found myself at Tain, 
the most convenient point from which 
to reach Skibo Castle. Tain is a quaint, 
picturesque and typical Highland town. 

We drove from Tain over an historic 
old coach-road to the tip of the penin- 
sula up to Loch Dornoch. At this point 
is an old,deserted inn and an abandoned 
landing. In the distance lies the Suther- 
land Saddle and Skibo estate, now 
owned by an American citizen. The 
ferryman was very communicative when 
he surmised the object of my visit; 
the good impression created by Mr. 
Carnegie extends to all Americans and 
assures a citizen of the United States a 
hearty welcome in this part of Scotland. 

I can never forget the first glimpse of 


Skibo -Castle, surrounded as it was by 
rich autumn foliage. I pursued the road 
as directed, but soon found that I had 
somehow missed the way; however, the 
barbed - wire fences were no hindrance 
to one familiar with the corn-fields of 
the West. The trees of the forest seemed 
to whisper a song of early Scottish valor, 
and a survey of the landscape brought 
to mind a line of Cardinal Newman’s 
famous hymn, 


“O’er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent,” 


for there is no spot in Scotland that 
comprehends every phase and feature of 
Scottish landscape as does Skibo. 

The estate has twenty miles of seacoast 
in Rosshire, contains over 20,000 acres 
of land, and includes a number of fair- 
sized Scottish villages, each of which 
has a Carnegie library. The wooded 
slopes of Spinningdale, with the massive 
Migvale hills in the background, and the 
delicate contour of the Meall ridges in 
the distance, make a picture that words 
or canvass cannot adequately describe. 

Skibo was originally Norse, and its 
history dates back to the eleventh 
century. In the fifteenth century it was 
the home of the famous Grays, and 
shortly before the American Revolution 
it was owned by Sir Patrick Dow. 

The first building that arrested my 
attention was a large glass pavilion with 
an arched roof, which at first suggested 
a conservatory, but proved to be a pala- 
tial swimming-bath, in which the salt 
water of the sea and the fresh water of 
the mountain rills are both available. 
A huge embankment, just below the 
swimming-bath, was in process of con- 
struction; this is to contain fresh water 
from the hills, transforming the great 
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Photograph by W. Smith & Co., Tain, Geetiahd: 
ANDREW CARNEGIE, THE “LAIRD OF SKIBO CASTLE” 
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expanse of black mud, left by the tide- 
water, into a sylvan loch studded with 
artificial islands. My first impression 
of Skibo necessarily suggested American 
enterprise, for no Englishman, however 
great his resources, would think of plan- 
ning for one lifetime so much as Mr. 
Carnegie has already accomplished. 
With its 
composite 
Scottish 
landscape— 
mountain 
and moor, 
crag and 
corry, wood- 
land and 
grassy mead- 
ow, each 
furnishing a 
varied and 
inspiring 
glimpse of 
‘*bonnie Sco- 
tia,’’ Skibo is 
steeped in 
romance. 
The castle is 
a large square 
building of 
massive gray 
stone, with- 
out any par- 
ticular sug- 
gestion of the 
“castle” idea. 
From a flag- 
staff floated 
the Union 
Jack. At 
the moment 
I felt a tinge of shame for Mr. Carne- 
gie; I thought that surely this was 
unnecessary, and had fully made up 
my mind to tell him so, when lo 
and behold, on the reverse side of 
the same flag, the Stars and Stripes of 
my native land, and up went my hat in 
the air—a silk hat, at that. It remained 
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in the boughs of a stately cedar, and 
for the moment it was a question of 
climbing the tree or greeting Mr. Car- 
negie bareheaded. I wore my hat. 

A great deal has been written about 
Mr. Carnegie, and a great deal about 
Skibo Castle, but I wish that I could 
adequately express my appreciation of 
the hospital- 
ity, the hearty 
welcome, ac- 
corded by the 
master of the 
castle toa 
wandering 
American 
Setter. 

On enter- 
ing the cas- 
tle, one could 
fancy himself 
in the hall of 
some ancient 
Scottish 
chief, but 
with twen- 
tieth-century 
furnishings. 
The wide 
stairway as- 
cends grace- 
fully to the 
first landing, 
where it 
branches out 
in different 
directions. 
In the huge 
fireplace in 
the hall a log 
blazed, giv- 
Yet, 


ing forth a glow of good cheer. 
in spite of all the luxury, there was a 
suggestion of quiet restfulness and that 


touch of homelikeness, indescribable 
but charming. The high ceiling and 
large rooms suggested the broad gener- 
osity of the owner. On the walls were 
trophies of the hunt, — fur, feather and 
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fin. In fact, the view from every point 
furnishes food for study, and the castle 
itself seems to cluster about this great 
hall, where the visitor is first made wel- 
come. The tea-room also opens off this 
hall, and here, in the afternoon, Mrs. 
Carnegie is to be found dispensing the 
fragrant beverage to her guests in that 
charming way so characteristic of the 
American woman. 

At dinner, Mr. Carnegie is at his best. 
The house-party included Mr. Stephen 
Gladstone, son of William Ewart Glad- 
stone, a man of quiet and winsome ways, 
and with classic features that suggest the 
Grand Old Man. There was no lack of 
jovial repartee and interesting discussion 
during the dinner. Mrs. Carnegie and 
her charming young daughter, Helen, 
give the guest at once that feeling of 
‘“‘hominess’’ which is always so refresh- 
ing to the traveler. A lively discus- 
sion arose as to certain English drama- 
tists, and other points involving English 
and Scotch literature. A notation was 
made by our host, and when we after- 
wards retired to the spacious and com- 
plete library, he soon had books off the 
shelves that settled the matter definitely. 

Mr. Carnegie’s study opens off the 
library. He was then at work on proofs 
of addresses which have since been 
widely read all over the world. The 
simplicity of the room reflects the per- 
sonality of the owner. 

A stroll in the afternoon with Mr. 
Carnegie was one of the happiest experi- 
ences of the day. Somehow an Ameri- 
can seems just a little closer to another 
American in foreign lands. As we 
sauntered down the broad driveway, be- 
tween the towering elms, I could not 
but notice the enthusiastic interest of the 
owner in every detail of thissimmense 
estate. He took me first to the fish- 
hatchery, which is remarkably produc- 
tive; there is a ‘‘fish-ladder”’ along which 
the salmon can pass into the artificial 
lake above, In passing, I noticed that 
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the old quarry-pits on the side of the 
road are now filled with water, and form 
picturesque pools. Mr. Carnegie told 
me of the recent visit of Rudyard Kip- 
ling, and how for several days before his 
arrival the fish were made to fast, so that 
the distinguished author could take a 
good catch, and how, when Kipling 
returned with his day’s haul, his eyes 
fairly glistened as he told, with almost 
boyish enthusiasm, of his prowess as an 
angler. He evidently feels that Isaak 
Walton is but a ‘‘back number’’ now. 
If there is any man who enjoys a joke, 
it is Andrew Carnegie. 

We visited the rose-garden in a shel- 
tered spot on the hillside, and had a 
peep at the famous Skibo links, situated 
within a few miles of the celebrated links 
of Dornoch, of which there is a record 
as far back as 1630 as being the fairest 
in all Scotland; as one writer puts 
it, ‘‘They doe surpasse the fields of 
Montrose and St. Andrew’s.’’ No more 
enthusiastic golfer than Mr. Carnegie 
ever swung astick. Attired in his golf 
suit of plaid, he is the picture of serene 
content as he starts for the first tee with 
that zest which only a Scotchman can 
feel as he surveys the greensward ram- 
parts of the bunkers. 

No other American has so endeared 
himself to the people of Great Britain as 
the boy of Dumfrieshire, and yet no 
American maintains a truer interest in 
the United States than does Mr. Carne- 
gie. After our walk, we sat before the 
fire in the great hall, and the master of 
the castle fell into a reminiscent mood, 
turning his thoughts toward things 
American. He has a faculty for grasp- 
ing large situations and going straight to 
the core of the subject. The evening 
shadows crept upon us. The brisk 
tempo of the talk slackened. Quiet 
fell upon the group by the fireside and 
we made our farewells to the modern 
knight of industry at the portal of his 
mediaeval stronghold in old Scotia. 
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ELANCHE BATES IN “DARLING OF THE GODS” 


EVER in the history of the Ameri- 

can stage have there been so many 
failures of new plays in the first few 
months of a season as this year. These 
failures have varied from what is known 
as the ‘‘flat’’ variety — where plays are 
shelved after a week or fortnight—to the 
cases in which managers have hoped 
against hope and zealously written their 
autographs on passes and bank-checks 
in the endeavor to keep their heavy- 
laboring craft afloat to await the advent 
of a more favoring breeze. Sad tidings 
of theatrical derelicts have arrived al- 
most daily, and as this is written there 
are probably more actors out of employ- 
ment who began the season with appar- 
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ently good engagements, than in any 
previous year. A simple catalogue of the 
grief-stricken would fill the better part 
of a page of the National. The experts 
seem all at sea for explanations; or, to 
be more accurate, they fail to agree. 
Everything from the stock-market to 
the weather has been declared guilty. 
Of course I have my own theory, and 
I may be inspired to divulge it before 
I close. A few facts are first in order, 
to show the trend of affairs. Even 
Clyde Fitch, America’s most successful 
playwright of the past two or three 
seasons. has his failure and a monu- 
mental onc it is, too. His Major Andre 
wouldn’t have lasted the first week out 
if the manager had been quite at liberty 
to do what he would have liked to do. 
This failure was not due to the playing, 
for Arthur Byron is credited with a dis- 
tinctive personal success as the dashing 
British officer. ‘The simple truth is that 
the play was irrevocably bad. 

Edward Harrigan’s Under Cover has 
gone to a doom that could not be averted 
even by the interpolation of the clever 
male impersonations of Vesta Tilley, 
whose 4/gy, a play in which she was 
expected to create a sensation, preceded 
the Harrigan failure by a few weeks on 
the progress up Salt river. Onder Cover 
certainly deserved its fate, for, as I said 
two months ago, it was atrociously bad. 

John Drews Captain Dieppe engage- 
ment in New York was notoriously un- 
successful. Stephen Phillip’s Udysses 
has been financially frosty, although its 
literary claims are allowed. ‘‘Dante’s’’ 
failure to attract was evidently due to 
the play, for Sir Henry Irving’s return 
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to some of his old successes proved 
that the public were anxious to see him 
when he gave something more than a 
inere disconnected series of episodes, 
some highly improbable and malodor- 
ous, bathed in the effulgence of spec- 
tacular surroundings. John Ermine has 
been fought for vigorously by James K. 
Hackett, but in vain, and a new play has 
been hurried into preparation. But the 
cataloging has progressed far enough 
to prove that this is a very bad season. 
The stock slump, the New York elec- 
tion, the unseasonably warm weather of 
September and November doubtless less- 
ened the volume of business, but the 
fact remains that the good plays, the 
successful attractions of last year, have 
occasioned no worry to their managers. 
To cite two extreme cases: Zhe Darling 
of the Gods, the Belasco Japanese melo- 
dramatic spectacle, and Quincy Adams 
Sawyer, the plotless rural play that 
thrives by its simple appeal to the love 
of. the ridiculous in every-day folk, are 
as prosperous as at any time during the 
three seasons of their career. These and 
other old favorites are well received, but 
the new plays, with few exceptions, are 
shunned quite generally. Is the public 
afraid of the new play? 


NE view of the situation is that 


theater-goers have reached one of 


those periods when, surfeited by certain 
forms of amusement, they demand the 
novelty of decided change. Even the 
iuch-patronized ‘‘musical comedy’’ of 
last season is no longer favored, at least 
not in its recent manifestations. Are 
the people resting? Have they been fed 
on confections, dramatic and musical, 
so long that appetite needs something 
of sharper relish? Some years ago, in 
a certain city, Sunday concerts were all 
the rage and the programs presented by 
the rival managers were unequalled in 
variety and the popularity of the per- 
formers. An old theatrical manager, 


MABEL TALIAFERRO AS “LOVEY MARY” IN THE 
NOTED “BOOK-PLAY” 
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one of the kind who prefer to be called 
showmen, was pessimistic over the great 
business. ‘‘You’re overdoing it,’’ he 
said to one of the concert managers. 
‘‘You’re giving "em too much. Soon 
you’ll be unable to give them anything 
better and then they’ll stop coming.” 
And they did. The very next season 
‘the bottom dropped out’’ of the con- 
cert business. 

May not that be something of the situ- 
ation in the theater today? Elaborate 
productions have ruled of late. Audi- 
ences are so used to marvelous scenic 
accomplishments that they no longer 
‘applaud the scenery.’? Maybe they 
are a little tired of more scenery than 
play. Perhaps they are equally weary 
of musical shows that depend chiefly 
upon dash and brilliant stage pictures 
and very little upon tunefulness. Per- 
haps, too, they are beginning to rebel 
against the infliction of ready-made 
stars. Perhaps they would really like to 
see a play now and then of inherent 
strength, written for the dramatic effect 
and not mainly“to give some more or 
less popular player opportunity. Per- 
haps-—but these conjectures are only 
hazards, for no man can predict in what 
direction the public that supports the 
theater will turn next. We shall know 
— or will think we do—when the next 
great success is chronicled. 


THE failure of the sumptuously elabor- 

ate Midsummer Night’s Dream pro- 
duction for N. C. Goodwin even to sub- 
sist in New York is not surprising. This 
play has never been financially success- 
ful and New York is proverbially un- 


sympathetic toward Shakespeare. Per- 
haps there was more than one in the 
audience at the New Amsterdam theater 
on the opening night of the Goodwin 
production who wondered (as one man 
said he did) why there were no cries of 
‘‘Author! Author!’’ A theatrical man 
of my acquaintance says that, in four 


GERTRUDE HOWE AS MANDY SKINNER IN 
“QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER” 
years with John McCullough and three 
years with Lawrence Barrett, a New 
York engagement always meant slow 
payment of salaries. He is authority 
for the statement that McCullough, in 
the days of his greatest success, played 
an entire week at the Fifth Avenue 
theater to less than a thousand dollars. 
Everybody familiar with stage history 
knows that Edwin Booth, after making 
a million dollars in twenty years in his 
profession, lost it all trying to make 
Shakespeare profitable in his own thea- 
ter in New York. It is true that Soth- 
ern’s Hamlet was an enormous hit, but 
this play is what managers call ‘‘draft.”’ 
If productions and the popularity of 
stars can no longer be relied upon and 
good plays are the next resort, what will 
be done? Managers and play-readers 
say that there are no good plays except 
those that are produced. But we re- 
member that managers and play-readers 
have in years gone by passed by on the 
other side when plays that subsequently 
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NAT GOODWIN AS BOTTOM IN “A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” 


proved great successes were offered. 
Jim the Penman would probably never 
have seen the stage had not its author 
been a rich man who hired a London 


theater in which to play it. If the peo-- 
ple show an inclination to return to the 
drama of serious interest, the dramat- 


ists may rise to supply the demand. 
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SUCCESS, by the way, is an elusive 

god, but I believe that theatrical men 
who woo him with energy in detail, with 
the ‘‘infinite capacity for taking pains,”’ 
are much more likely to secure response 
to their appeals than those who are slip- 
shod in method. A good and hitherto 
unprinted story of Henry W. Savage, 
the operatic impressario, illustrates this 











MARIAN IVELL AS NANCY IN “MARTHA,” THE 
SAVAGE ENGLISH GRAND OPERA COMPANY 


attention to detail. When Zhe Prince 
of Pilsen was in Boston, Mr. Savage 
started out one Sunday on a yachting 
cruise, and his staff flattered themselves 
that they would enjoy a few day’s respite 
from his restless and watchful energy. 
But, unfortunately, he carried with him 
a bunch of Sunday papers which he read 
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after he had boarded his yacht at New 
Haven. ‘The vessel was a number of 
miles on her course, when Mr. Savage 
became active and issued some orders. 
In a few moments the yacht was headed 
full speed for Vineyard Haven. The 
manager landed, routed out a telegraph 
operator, and an hour later a member of 
his staff received this dispatch: ‘‘In all 
ads. in which ‘by the authors of King 
Dodo’ occurs, put ‘King Dodo’ in quo- 
tation marks.. Henry W. Savage.”’ 
This doesn’t amount to much as a 
story, but it is true and it shows the 
character of a man who watches every 
detail of his business with the proverbial 
but infrequent ‘‘eagle eye.’’ The prin- 
cipal contralto in Mr. Savage’s English 
grand opera company, Marian Ivell, has 
accomplished considerable for a girl of 
twentyfour. She not.only has a fine 
voice, but she can act, and her Carmen 
has made much talk, although not all 
of it has been flattering. It will inter- 
est her admirers to know that her opera- 
tic ideal is Calve and that she is re- 
ported to have no realization-that she 
herself has beauty. This last is such 
an unique quality that we can expect 
remarkable things of this prima donna. 


ERE’S a ‘tip’? to the managers for 
which aspiring playwrights will not 


thank me. Why don’t they try a few 
revivals, on an up-to-date scale, of old 
and tried dramas? Henry Miller and 
Margaret Anglin have made a great suc- 
cess in San Francisco and Chicago in 
Camille, perhaps because, as is reported, 
Miss Anglin can both look and play the 
original ‘‘ lady with a past.’’ Camilles 
who can act are usually old and physi- 
cally unattractive. To follow the idea, 
how would revivals of Zhe Octoroon, 
Rosedale, Our. Boys, Caste and other 
plays of their class do? Time-worn, of 
course, but so were Shenandoah, Diplom- 
acy and Uncle Tom's Cadin until elaborate 
productions with big casts renovated 
them. into great financial successes. 
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PEEPS THROUGH THE KEYHOLES OF OUR NATIONAL FUTURE 


By FELIX L. 


OSWALD, M. D. 


AUTHOR OF “NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS,” “THE BIBLE OF NATURE,” Etc. 


V.—SOCIAL 


MOUNTAIN-LANDS are the archaeo- 

logical curiosity shop of Nature, and 
remnants of vanquished and almost forgotten 
races are still found in the summit-regions 
of the Pyrenees and the eastern Caucasus. 
Even thus the Cherokee refugees of the 
upper Alleghanies may hold their own for 
centuries after the Red Man of the plains 
has faded into a campfire tradition. 

Sambo Africanus, too, may continue to 
bake hoecakes in a few scattered hovels of 
the Dixie hill-country; but Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin of the Lowlands will give way to the 
cottage colonies of Caucasian cotton syndi- 
cates. The Black Specter of the South will 
vanish even without the assistance of shot- 
gun exorcists. As a prelude, race-feud bat- 
tles of considerable magnitude will be fought 
before the middle of the present century ; 
there will be revolts and massacres, guerilla 
-fights and man-hunts through swamps and 
mountains, but the Ethiopian’s death-song 
will be chanted by factory-whistles, rather 
than by a chorus of bloodhounds. Industri- 
alism, the progress of mechanical science 
and machine-labor, is the foe that will drive 
the black man with the hoe beyond the limits 
of our national territory. Immigration wil! 
raise land-rents from year to year, and the 
descendants of the ease-loving Senegambian 
will shrink from a more and more discourag- 
ing competition, and seek more congenial 
homes in the wilderness of the Tropics. 
Race-prejudices, however, will abate to a 
degree undreamt-of, even in the land where 
philosophers ventured to congratulate Alex- 
ander Dumas on his inheritance of African 
optimism — on what our F. F. V.’s would 
have pitied as a taint of Pariah blood. A 
continuous and enormous influx of South- 
Caucasian home-seekers will dilute Puritan 
exclusiveness, till descendants of the May- 
flower pilgrims will accept invitations to a 
Musselman festival, and entrust Parsee phil- 
anthropists with a commission of municipal 
reform. 

The very war of isms will promote that 
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spirit of cosmopolitan fraternity. In their 
desperate need of allies, Prohibitionists will 
not care if a brother-abstainer wears a turban 
or a Quaker hat; vegetarians will welcome 
Buddhists and Brahmins; Single-taxers will 
hobnob with the countrymen of Ivan Baku- 
nin. And on a soil, thus prepared, the 
experiment of Socialism will be tried as sure 
as our planet sticks to its orbit for another 
century. That the crop will be reaped in 
millennium joys may be as doubtful as the 
pandemomium of misery and boss-despotism 
predicted by Eugene Richter; but the seed 
will be sown and given a fair chance by a 
liberal use of fertilizers and a determined 
use of subsoil ploughs. The prospect of 
social redemption will stir the masses to 
their bottom strata. It will also stir up 
the down-trodden races of the East, and 
America will witness strange results of 
repressed energy given its first chance of ex- 
pansion. Muscovite boors and bear-fisted 
peasants from the valleys of the Balkan will 
push their way to the front and confirm the 
oft-repeated experience that it is far easier 
to civilize healthy barbarians than to restore 
the vigor of worn-out civilizations. 

Will Anglo-American prestige lose ground 
in that struggle? Not altogether, perhaps; 
the hegemony of the language will maintain 
itself against all comers; but Professor 
Welze of Vienna reminds us that the surviv- 
al of Romanesque idioms did not prevent 
the development of new aristocracies: Franks 
in Gaul, Visigoths in Spain; Longobards, 
Ostrogoths, Vandals and what not, in Italy. 
And it is also an ominous fact that immigra- 
tion from Saxondom and Scandinavia has 
steadily decreased, in the course of the last 
twenty years, while that from Muscovy and 
the South-European peninsula has porten- 
tously increased. 

And who knows what isms of their own 
disappointment may induce these new-comers 
to cultivate? The tide of “crank-associa- 
tions” has already set in with a mighty cur- 
rent, and an invalid, courting sleep in a 
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South-Chicago tenement, describes the hor- 
rors of an assembly hall in one of the upper 
stories, ‘ where Slavonic orators tried to re- 
form the world four times a week, and, judg- 
ing from the emphasis of their remarks, were 
supposed to denounce the foes of Polish in- 
dependence, but turned out to be Moscovite 
sectarians, convened to champion the right 
and duty of lifting three fingers in the act of 
taking a judicial oath. A glee club in the 
basement was equally vehement in repelling 
interference with its right to three fingers of 
alcohol. On every second Saturday, they 
entertained delegates of a Personal Liberty 
League, and now and then organized posses 
to break up a Prohibition meeting, but were 
in their turn now and then raided by the 
emissaries of a Society for the Suppression 
of Gambling.” 

A silver seam of those clouds has perhaps 
appeared in the form of an Anti-Union 
League, and the proposed “Hunter’s and 
Hangman’s Federation for Black-capping 
White-cappers.” Liberty, according to Baron 
Holbach, should include the right of abdica- 
tion; freemen cannot be denied the privilege 
of limiting their freedom; and, moreover, 
there is solace in the thought that the asso- 
ciations of meddle-maniacs have become 


numerous enough to counteract each other. 

With all the implied waste of energy and 
time, the net result may prove a blessing if 
a combination of half a hundred imported 
Bedlam societies should succeed in ripping 
out the bottom-planks of Sabbatarian despo- 


tism. It would be a move in the right direc- 
tion if a plurality of Bashi-Bazouk voters 
should get control of a Pennsylvania blue-law 
town and fine every able-bodied citizen for 
absenting himself from a Sunday afternoon 
foot-race track. And, after all, there is a 
fair prospect that the feverish swings of the 
pendulum will come to rest in mutual ex- 
haustion and the Let-Alone Agreement of 
practical experience. 

Liberty, indeed, has by no means forfeited 
its prospects of an ultimate triumph; the 
progress of social equality is an altogether 
different question. Its promise on the battle- 
flags of the Carmagnoles looked pretty 
enough, but the inexorable formula of Socio- 
logy is this: Ascertain the standards of valu- 
ation; then compute the contrast of the 
highest and lowest extremes. During the 
feudal Middle Ages a man’s work was 
measured by his strength, his inherited rank, 
and among large classes of the orthodox 
population also by his “ piety,”—often meas- 
ured by his conformity to established dog- 
mas. Our present measures of rank are 
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wealth, knowledge and art. In America the 
caste-barriers of inherited rank have been 
levelled more completely than in any country 
of the eastern continent; ihe gates of com- 
petition are kept fairly open: no starter of 
the race-course ventures to betray the par- 
tiality of class-prejudice, as distinct from a 
lingering bias of race-mistrust; but can the 
victors of that impartial arena be induced to 
fraternize with the vanquished? 

In other words, are the modern contrasts 
of wealth less pronounced than the medi- 
aeval contrasts of physical prowess? Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, flushed with victory, leaped 
from his horse to shake hands with a hercul- 
ean swashbuckler, whose exploits had awak- 
ened the plaudits of his very foes; Ritter 
Goetz, on the castle-green of Berlichingen, 
joked and wrestled with his humble retainers. 
How many of our factory magnates could 
be persuaded to attend a picnic of their 
faithful operatives? 

Would the owner of a modern merchant- 
fleet condescend to solace the parents ofa 
drowned sailor? 

Whatever the progress of philanthrophy, 
the extremes of social contrasts are farther 
apart than ever. 

Nietsche, the German Emerson, even 
ventured to whisper a doubt if knowledge 
is a better leveler than faith. America has 
evolved a somewhat exclusive aristocracy 
of science; it required twentythree years 
of intrigues to procure admission to the 
Academie Francaise for a philosopher who 
could not help envying the opportunities of 
an age when every lunatic could enjoy the 
honors of a saint by throwing a ghost-fit or 
organizing a gang of self-torturers. The 
fact is that inferences on that point have 
often been founded on deceptive or miscon- 
strued signs of the times. Modern mer- 
chants, we are told, are housed better than 
the Markgraves of the Middle Ages: the 
parlor of a fourteenth century hilltop castle 
had its wattle-ceiling about seven feet above 
the rough-hewn floor; the chimney was a 
mere cleft in the wall; the window a combi- 
nation of little bottle-glass disks; a Grand 
Rapids cabinet-maker would scorn to class 
any part of the household goods under the 
head of furniture. Tallow-dips for lamps, 
and equally dim legends for literature. 

And now? It cannot be denied that the 
standards of comfort have advanced; but 
the pertinent question is this: Has luxury 
kept its start? 

Inequality remains, but also the consoling 
fact that Time has improved, and will con- 
tinue to improve, the liberty of self-help. 
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AS SCIENTIST, PHILOSOPHER, MORALIST AND REFORMER 


By MICHAEL A. LANE 
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T was said by aclever thinker of the 

nineteenth century that the palm of 
the nineteenth century belonged to 
Darwin. 

This judgment, at first sight, may 
appear to be sweeping. In the award- 
ing of merit our thinker evidently ex- 
cluded from the competition the entire 
category of mechanical invention, to say 
nothing of the great discoveries in the 
arts of medicine and surgery, and in the 
sciences of physics, chemistry, geology, 
astronomy 
and other 
equally 
important 
branches of 
investigation. 

For in- 
stance, it 
might be very 
capably con- 
tended that 
the palm for 
luminous dis- 
covery in the 
nineteenth 
century might 
be disputed as 
belonging to 
Helmholtz, 
who establish- 
ed the law of 
the conserva- 
tion of energy 
—a law com- 
parable, in the 
universality 
of its nature, 
to Newton’s 
law of gravit- 
ation. Dar- 








HERBERT SPENCER 


“THE LEVEL OF SOCIAL MOTION” 


win, as everybody knows, was a biolo- 
gist, and his law of natural selection was 
made by him to apply only to the de- 
velopment of forms of life. He proved 
that all living beings are cousins; that 
man and the moneron are really the 
extremes of a long and complex system 
of. life-structure, and he demonstrated 
the process of which this system is the 
product — the process of natural selec- 
tion. 
Yet, comprehensive as this process 
and this sys- 
tem appear to 
be,and deeply 
as Darwin’s 
generaliza- 
tion may 
strike us, it 
would seem 
that its scale 
is insignifi- 
cant when we 
compare it 
with that ap- 
parently su- 
preme gener- 
alization of 
Helmholtz, 
which not 
only includes 
the world of 
living things, 
as we know it, 
but embraces 
likewise the 
entire con- 
tents of uni- 
versal space; 
so that if we 
can say that 
Darwin clear- 
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ed up one of the central mysteries of the 
phenomena of life, we can say that 
Helmholtz cleared up one of the central 
mysteries of the phenomena of matter — 
living as well as lifeless. 

But all is not yet said, even when 
we have said that; for although Darwin 
did not enlarge upon his law so as to 
extend it to the contents of universal 
space, yet the call of natural selection is 
quite as true of so-called inanimate na- 
ture as of animate nature; as for ex- 
ample, in chemistry, the workers in 
which science have found in the re- 
arrangement of atoms a certain action 
which seems to be a kind of struggle for 
survival, presenting phenomena which 
may be said to be more than analogous 
to the struggle for life among living 
things; which, indeed, may be said to 
be identical with that struggle in all of 
its general features. 

Thus we see that although Darwin 
himself did not universally apply his 


law, there have not been wanting others 
who have done it for him: and in this 
universal application of natural selection 
is found that super-excellence of Dar- 
win’s law which entitles it to a niche 
higher in the temple of scientific fame 
than the niche given to the law of Helm- 


holtz. If it be permitted to use a com- 
monplace metaphor in describing the 
relations of the two generalizations, it 
can be said that the conservation of 
energy is only an instrument which is 
used by natural selection in the infinite 
and eternal action, or process, through 
which passes that contiguous and con- 
sistent aggregate which we call the uni- 
verse. 
The Two Giants 

The palm *%f nineteenth-century sci- 
ence, therefore, may be said to belong 
to Darwin. But what is to be said of 
the palm of nineteenth century intelli- 
gence? What individual was the most 
intelligent man of the great century that 
has just become historical? Who was 
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it in the presence of whom even a Dar- 
win and a Helmholtz uncovered their 
heads. 

Now, what is intelligence? If we say 
that intelligence is capacity of intellect 
plus knowledge, then there need be no 
doubt that the most intelligent man of 
the nineteenth century not only, but of 
all human time, is the aged British 
scholar whose life closed on December 
8, 1903, in his home near the sea at 
Brighton, England. 

It is not everybody that can compre- 
hend the philosophy of Herbert Spen- 
cer; and it is not everybody who has 
pondered that philosophy that can real- 
ize how vastly that philosophy has im- 
pressed the minds of common people, 
and has caused the minds of intellectual 
people to pause. In these days we talk 
of Evolution as if evolution had been 
familiar to men from time out of mind. 
We are somewhat in the position of the 
rough miner who once asked an edu- 
cated camp-companion to explain what 
it was that Darwin had done to cause so 
much excitement. When the ‘survival 
of the fittest’? had been expounded to 
him with due simplicity by the man of 
learning, the man of labor, with a sneer 
of surprise, exclaimed: 

‘*Why, any fool can see that!’’ 

Just so. Every fool has heard of evo- 
lution, but perhaps it requires a grain or 
two of wisdom to appreciate the part 
that Mr. Spencer has played in bringing 
to the ears of fools and wise men alike 
the sound of the word, and in bringing 
about that general familiarity with the 
meaning of the word that is the princi- 
pal character of the thought of this day. 

If we review the growth of the ‘‘scien- 
tific spirit’’ from, let us say, the time of 
Sir Robert Boyle, there is to be observed 
a peculiar trend, or progressive disposi- 
tion, in the direction of pure intellec- 
tualism that has culminated in a Huxley, 
who convinced himself of the complete 
futility of beliefs. Boyle was born in 
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1627 and died in 1691. His is one of 
the greatest of names in the pantheon 
of science. Boyle founded the science of 
modern chemistry when he established 
and announced the theory of simplest 
substances —- ‘‘elements’’ that cannot be 
broken up into chemical constituents. 
Boyle’s law of gases is a discovery of the 
prime order. 


SPENCER 


Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, 
was born in 1733 and died in 1804. He 
was a Christian clergyman. Darwin was 
born in 1809 and died in 1882. He 
held that human intuitions concerning 
the existence of a God were as worthless 
as the intuitions of beasts. 

If we look around us in the present 
day we find 





And yet, we 
note that he 
was the foun- 
der also of a 
lectureship 
for the de- 
fense of the 
Christian re- 
ligion. Here 
was an emi- 
nently scien- 
tific man, who 
had not learn- 
ed to reject re- 
ligious faith. 


The 
Advance of 
Disbelief 


Huxley was 
born in 1825 
and died in 
1895. He was 
the inventor 
of the term 
Agnosticism, 
which has 
come to be a 
bugbear to 
most persons 
of a religious 
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that the Hux- 
leyan and 
Darwinian 
“*spirit’’ has 
permeated all 
branches of 
science. The 
pyscho-physi- 
ologist smiles 
when you 
speak to him 
of a ‘‘soul ’’or 
of a ‘‘mind’”’ 
distinct from 
matter. ‘I 
cannot con- 
ceive of a 
soul,’’ he will 
tell you, “save 
as a ‘gaseous 
vertebrate. ’”’ 
A gaseous ver- 
tebrate! The 
very words are 
a confusion, a 
delusion, and 
an absurdity. 

The physic- 
ist smiles 
when you 
speak to him 
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turn of mind. 

From Boyle, 

with his defense of Christianity, to Hux- 
ley, who could see no hope for mankind 
save in the wiping out of the earth by 
some ‘‘ friendly comet,’’ is a long step. 
Boyle believed in the dogmas of the 
Christian religion. - Huxley believed 
neither in God nor the human soul. 


CHARLES DARWIN 


of a God. ‘I 
do not under- 
stand your terms,’’ he will say. ‘‘The 
word God has no meaning in physics.”’ 

The psychologist interprets all the 
phenomena of mind or feeling by the 
action of cells. 

A cell is a living machine, and a 
man is only an aggregation of cells. 
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The eye of science looks with equal 
moral indifference upon the most hein- 
ous murder and upon the most heroic 
act of self-sacrifice. Both are explained 
by theories of mechanical motive and 
action. And if science takes note at all 
of good or bad conduct it is only in 
order that it may explain the motive and 
action in both processes, and lay bare 
the’natural causes of these very interest- 
ing natural phenomena. There is no 
sentiment whatsoever in any kind of 
scientific conceptions whatever. In his 
purely scientific conceptions the man 
of science stands, we may say, entirely 
apart from all human sympathy and 
from all kind whatsoever of human sen- 
timent and aspiration. ‘To him there 
is no essential difference in the conduct 
of a man who kills a sheep and eats it, 
and that of the tiger which kills a man 
and disposes of the carcass in a similar 
manner. Both phenomena are merely 
phenomena of the process of nutrition. 


A long step, truly, from Boyle, with 
his defense of Christianity, and from 
Priestley, the Christian preacher! 


His Gift of Sentiment 

Now the man who has not become 
imbued with this spirit of ultra-intellec- 
tualism turns from that spirit with a 
horror akin to that of him who instinct- 
ively recoils from a black and seemingly 
bottomless abyss to fall into which would 
prove to be utter annihilation. For it 
may be said that any intellectualism that 
can see no essential difference between 
the killing of a man and the killing of 
a dog or a cat, is an intellectualism of 
which the human race would do well to 
rid itself. There are some who will con- 
tend that if this intellectualism should 
become a common character of men, 
the fabric of human society would fall 
to pieces, or society would return to the 
bestial state from which it is supposed 
to have evolved. If this be the truth, it 
would appear that human society is 
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rushing forward at its swiftest pace to 
that very end, and the end does not 
seem to be far off when we consider the 
growth and character of our educational 
institutions. i 

To my own view the richest and most 
healthful fruit of the life of Herbert 
Spencer is that leaven of sentiment — 
yes, of the very best of sentiment — that 
his work has infused into the life of an 
age that was rapidly degenerating into 
an intellectualism worse than monstrous. 
It is of small consequence that scientific 
men, i.e., men who profess to have no 
sentiment whatsoever, are, as a class, 
the most rigidly moral men in the com- 
munity. It is of small consequence that 
such men are never guilty of what is 
called crime, and that in their daily lives 
they are, as a class, the very examplars 
of propriety. I say it is of small conse- 
quence, because no quantity of moral 
conduct can justify an intellectualism 
that tends to obliterate the sentimental 
quality of human nature, thus drying up 
the sap and substance of healthy and 
happy existence. And he who has suc- 
ceeded in checking the growth of this 
arid intellectualism may well be re- 
garded as an second savior of his kind. 


Showed His Bent Early 


The proverb that ‘‘young devil makes 
old angel’’ is amply illustrated in the 
case Of Mr. Spencer, who, it is said, 
gave promise in his boyhood and youth 
of becoming anything but the most pro- 
found moral reformer of the age. It is 
told of him that as a boy he was the 
terror of old and young alike. To make 
matters worse, the complaints of neigh- 
bors, whose sons he had ‘‘bested’’ (or 
worsted) in physical encounters, fell 
without effect upon the ears of the 
boy’s father, who was a very learned 
teacher of mathematics, and who had 
his own ideas of how a healthy, growing 
human of the male sex should be 
brought up. The elder Spencer set no 
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tasks for his son, but allowed him to 
run wild—a fact which bore fruit in the 
lad’s storing his mind with ‘natural 
knowledge,’’ self-aquired. It was upon 
observations made when a boy that Mr. 
Spencer founded his theory of the crea- 
tion of the neuter bee,—one of the 
shrewdest and most ingenious theories, 
by the way, in the science of apiology. 

Oddly enough, the future master in- 
tellect of the world attended no school 
save for a short and conspicuously dis- 
astrous term at an establishment kept by 
his uncle, a Congregational clergyman, 
who was compelled to send the boy 
home as a hopeless case. The boy, 
meanwhile, had surpassed his teacher 
in mathematics! Of all other branches 
_ he left the school quite as ignorant as 
he was when he entered it. We find 
this singular boy celebrating his 
eighteenth anniversary by inventing 
an entirely new problem in the higher 
mathematics. 


Fortunately for the world the young 
man could find no permanent employ- 


ment. While yet in his teens he prac- 
tised civil engineering, but was forced to 
seek other work owing to the lack of 
demand for excellent engineers. He 
next tried his hand at writing, and pub- 
lished a few essays in The Architect’s 
Journal and The Civil Engineer, and 
subsequently became the editor success- 
ively of the London Economist, the 
Westminster Review, and the Edinburg 
Review. The editorial harness, how- 
ever, weighed heavily upon him, and he 
soon threw it off to devote himself 
wholly to the making of his system of 
Synthetic Philosophy, the germ of which 
was contained in his first work, Social 
Statics. At thirtyfive he published his 
Principles of Psychology. This was in 
1855, and from that year until 1899 he 
labored intermittently in the production 
and the revision of the eleven volumes 
in which his philosophy is expounded. 

He was a friend of George Henry 
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Lewes, of George Eliot, and of other 
men and women distinguished in the 
world of philosophical thought, but he 
cultivated few acquaintances, although 
until recent years he was very courteous 
to correspondents who, in their letters, 
disclosed appreciation of his work. A 
victim of insomnia and dyspepsia, his 
nerves became peculiarly susceptible 
to irritating surroundings, especially to 
noise, and for the past few years he had 
refused to receive strange visitors. In 
1882 he came to the United States — of 
the inhabitants of which he had been 
always a warm admirer — but the noise 
of New York and Chicago streets caused 
him to hurry away from the country. 


His Work Was His Life 


Apart from his work, Mr. Spencer’s 
life was barren. Indeed, his work 
was his life, and it was sad to hear 
him saying that he was sorry that he 
ever met the man of abstractions ‘‘with 
his science and his philosophy.’’ That 
life of his, barren of commonplace 
happiness, was a real and a true 
sacrifice on the altar of humanity; the 
ideal example of pure altruism which he 
himself defines in his ethics, whereby 
the good that is done to others brings 
no compensation to the doer; for it is 
reasonable to believe that Mr. Spencer 
never knew the good he had accom- 
plished, and could therefore never real- 
ize the satisfaction which alone could 
repay him for his toil. 

Let us not misconceive the nature of 
the work that Mr. Spencer has done. 
I will not go so far as to say that he is 
a man discredited by the scientific 
world, although it is the fashion to pass 
over his work as having little real value 
as an addition to practical scientific 
achievement. His system, as its title 
specifically indicates, is synthetic. That 
is to say, he*has endeavored to bring 
the results of investigation into relation 
with one another, or, to use his own 
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terse terms, to unify knowledge. His 
law of animal fertility is a distinct gain 
to biology. He has shrewdly accounted 
for many formerly obscure facts in psy- 
chology, whereas in his sociology (which 
is really anthropology) he takes rank 
with the great Tyler as a discoverer of 
one of the origins of religion. But 
these are merely minor matters. The 
fame of Herbert Spencer will rest upon 
his achievement as the founder of the 
modern science of ethics, and in that 
capacity he seems to be quite unappre- 
ciated by those who lightly value him in 
other respects. His biology, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology are mere foundations 
that he laid whereupon to uprear the 
superstructure of his ethics, and it would 
be fatuous as well as unjust to consider 
his labors in the first three departments 
of the system save as the foundation of 
the fourth. 


The Purpose of His Work 


The proximate purpose of the Spen- 
cerian philosophy is to prove that all 
natural things grow and decay according 
to an unvarying law, which is called the 
Law of Evolution. Its ultimate purpose 
is to prove that morality itself is the 
ultimate product of that law as applied 
to man; and having demonstrated this 
truth in theoretical perfection, Mr. Spen- 
cer undertakes to make his philosophical 
conclusion dynamic by offering to the 
world a rule of moral conduct which 
shall replace the codes that now prevail 
with all their concomitants of selfishness 
and superstition. 

It is in this manner that we should 
judge him if we are to judge him at all, 
and yet it is somewhat difficult to shut 
one’s eyes to the shortcomings of this 
great mind which actually reached the 
goal that Bacon set for himself in ‘‘tak- 
ing all knowledge for his province.’ 
Mr. Spencer was the first to demon- 
strate that human ideas of right and 
wrong — man’s moral conceptions — are 
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the product of evolution quite as much 
as the human body is the product of 
evolution. The human body has for its 
remote ancestor the body of a man-like 
ape, and somewhat farther back the body 
of an animal much lower in the scale of 
life than the ape itself. Therefore, we 
say, man’s moral character is nothing 
more than the evolution of the moral 
character of man’s ancestors. Brute 
morality has developed into human 
morality. There need be no more 
doubt of this than there need be doubt 
of aught that is certain. Aad it was 
Mr. Spencer who proved it. But to 
reach that interesting conclusion he 
produced an enormous quantity of per- 
fectly useless argument. 

Let us consider that famous law of 
evolution which is the corner-stone of 
his system. Evolution, he says, is the 
integration of matter and a concomitant 
dissipation of motion; during which the 
matter passes from an indefinite, inco- 
herent homogeneity to a definite, coher- 
ent heterogeneity, and during which 
the retained motion undergoes a paral- 
lel transformation. 

Now this law of evolution in its un- 
palliated form, is perfectly true, no 
doubt. But what of it? Let us admit 
that it is true. What have we gained by 
the discovery? Simply this: That in 
all processes of growth matter becomes 
denser, more complex, more coherent, 
less motile in its constituent parts, and 
that the molecular motion that it does 
retain presents general changes similar 
to those in the matter itself. But even 
admitting all this, we are no wiser than 
we were before. It is not the How but 
the Why that we wish to know. Why 
does matter integrate, why does it lose 
motion, why does it pass from simple to 
complex, from incoherent to coherent? 


Had no Effect on Science 


The Spencerian law of evolution has 
made no impression whatsoever upon 
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any of the sciences, for the simple rea- 
son that no science is furthered a single 
step by its terms or its content. Mr. 
Spencer took his cue from Carl von 
Baer, the German embryologist, who 
observed in the growth of the embryo 
a process similar to that defined in the 
law of evolution; and, having enlarged 
the concept so as to apply it universally, 
the Englishman worked it out into a 
complete system of ontology. But this 
law of Spencer’s evaporates the very mo- 
ment we apply Darwin’s law of natural 
selection to the processes of nature at 
large; for when we consider natural 
phenomena in general under the light 
ei natural selection we at once under- 
stand the Why of Spencer’s law and the 
How along with it. 

The truth of the matter is that at the 
time when Spencer began to think in 
terms of evolution all of the physical 
sciences were moving rapidly forward 
and could hardly have missed the gen- 
eralization simultaneously hit upon by 
Darwin and Wallace. It may be there- 
fore said that the value of Spencer’s law 
is evanescent, and, furthermore, that the 
whole mass of the argument he has made 
to support his contention has been argu- 
ment wasted. Did Mr. Spencer realize 
the universal applicability of natural 
selection? I do not know. But if he 
did, I cannot understand why he should 
have gone on through an ocean of words 
demonstrating the How of things when 
the Why had been already made clear 
by others. 

When one picks up the volume, Firs¢ 
Principles, (first of the volumes of the 
Synthetic Philosophy) one is delighted 
with the suggestiveness of the chapter 
headings. The book is divided into 
two parts, ‘‘ The Unknowable,”’ and 
“The Knowable.”’ In the first part 
the author attempts to reconcile relig- 
ion with science, and it cannot be 
claimed that he has altogther failed. 
The reconciliation he proposes, how- 
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ever, will hardly satisfy the religion 
which can strike its breast and say 
**Credo.’’ It is a reconciliation in 
which science has swallowed religion 
whole. The sphere of science, he says, 
is the knowable; that of religion the 
unknowable. But the viciousness of 
this proposition becomes manifest when 
we consider that the knowable is the 
only sphere we can conceive of as being 
possible to thought or feeling. For 
how can we know that the unknowable 
exists? If we know that a thing exists 
it is no longer unknowable, and in that 
much it is no longer beyond the ken of 
science. ‘‘He makes a solitude and 


calls it peace.” 


Knowable and Unknowable 


The absurdity of the Spencerian posi- 
tion in the grounds of the knowable and 
unknowable is brought out no where so 
cleverly as by Mr. William Barry in the 
Dublin Review for April, 1888, quoted 
by Dr. Charles B. Waite. Mr. Barry says: 
‘‘His (Spencer’s) constructive stage 
opens with one of the most curious 
sentences ever penned by inan. ‘There 
still remains,’ he says, ‘the final ques- 
tion— what must we say concerning 
that which transcends knowledge?’ Say? 
(asks Mr. Barry). Why, nothing, of course. 
What is there to say except ‘I do not 
know.’ But he goes on to say,”’ etc. 

Having disposed of the unknowable 
by saying (in effect) that in it abides the 
only permanent knowledge we can have, 
he takes up the knowable, i. e., phe- 
nomena, appearances, relations, like- 
nesses and differences of things, and so 
on, and upon this loom he weaves the 
fabric of his system which, so far as his 
basic concepts are concerned, seems to 
be of gossamer. Let us take one promi- 
nent example — ‘‘The Instability of the 
Homogeneous.”’ 

The instability of the homogeneous is 
a beautiful and striking phrase — but 
that is all. As a matter of fact the 
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phrase has no real meaning. Inasmuch 
as there is no stability in anything, and 
inasmuch as nothing whatsoever is homo- 
geneous, how can we say that the homo- 
geneous (that is, a thing uniform in all 
its parts) is more unstable than other 
things that are not homogeneous? ‘True, 
we can say so, but is it not equivalent 
to saying that Jupiter hurls thunderbolts, 
or that the winds are imprisoned in the 
cave of Aeolus? 

If we admit, however, that Mr. Spen- 
cer’s postulate is true: that compara- 
tively homogeneous things are unstable 
—again, what of it? The phrase has 
about as much importance as would the 
phrase, ‘‘The Conspicuity of the Irregu- 
lar.’? The irregular may be conspicu- 
ous, but is not the regular even more so? 
We may as well call particular attention 
to the fact that iron has gravity. Yes, 
iron has gravity, but so have lead, plati- 
num, silver, gold, and every other form 
of matter known tothe senses. But this 
instability of Mr. Spencer’s is needful to 
his law of evolution, and he therefore 
works it out with amazing ingenuity. 
The futility of this conception is un- 
veiled when we learn that the most ap- 
parently complex thing, that the most 
apparently heterogeneous thing, is ulti- 
mately composed of perfectly homogene- 
ous and simple parts—so far as these 
words have any intelligible meaning. 
The body of a man is made up of cells 
all of which are (essentially) as seemingly 
alike as are two building-bricks. There- 
fore, if the heterogeneous is, at bottom, 
homogeneous, what becomes of the 
Spencerian formula? Such are the rea- 
sons why science pays small attention to 
Mr. Spencer’s law and its corollaries. 


He Early Accepted Darwin 


Mr. Spencer was one of the first to 
accept the Darwinian theory, and he ac- 
cepted it é# ‘oto; that is, he agreed with 
Darwin in the belief that organisms 
transmitted acquired ‘‘ characters’’ to 
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their progeny. An acquired character 
is any modification of structure (or any 
mutilation) acquired during its indi- 
vidual life by an organism. Common- 
place examples of acquired characters 
are the blacksmith’s arm, the dwarfed 
foot of the Chinese woman, the atro- 
phied organs cf the parasitic crab, etc. 
Darwin held that these characters were 
transmissible, and that this tendency to 
transmission accounted in part for the 
development of species. Lamarck held 
that the transformation of species was 
due almost wholly to this transmission. 
The German biologist Weismann dis- 
sented from the Darwinian view and 
struck out the transmission of acquired 
characters, holding that the transforma- 
tion of living forms is the work of 
natural selection alone. 


A Typical Controversy 


In 1893 Mr. Spencer engaged Pro- 
fessor Weismann in a notable contro- 
versy upon this question, and it is prob- 
able that in the articles he published at 
that time will be found the last word 
and the best word that will be said for 
the old hypothesis. These little essays 
are perfect gems of false logic, and the 
reader is carried away by their fiery 
spirit. Professor Weismann dropped 
the controversy, and Mr. Spencer ap- 
parently carried off the palm. It has 
been remarked, however, that Mr. Spen- 
cer made the best of a bad position, 
whereas Professor Wisemann made the 
worst of a good one. It is to be doubted 
if Mr. Spencer’s brilliance and power 
won a single opinion over to the more 
ancient school, whereas Weismann’s 
theory is as firmly seated as ever and 
is gaining adherents every day among 
the younger biologists who work with 
the microscope. 

If we leave his tenuous law of evolu- 
tion out of the count, we can truly say 
that Herbert Spencer is one of the great- 
est of psychologists, and we may ascribe 
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to him the paternity of the pseudo-sci- 
ence called sociology. In his psychol- 
ogy he never departs from the true basis 
of mental science, that is, the nerves 
and the brain. He is the true psycho- 
physiologist. The psychology taught 
today in American colleges is a travesty 
upon science. Its terms are the quint- 
essence of absurdity and superstition. 
They have no exact meaning and are 
less intelligible than the terms used by 
theosophists, spiritualists, and astrol- 
ogers. They are a delusion and a con- 
fusion. What is ‘‘ subliminal conscious- 
ness?’’ What does ‘* Weber’s law’”’ 
prove? It proves that if a man be cut 
with a knife the resulting sensation is 
more vivid than if he were touched with 
one’s finger! The quantity of sensation 
is proportional to the quantity of stimu- 
lus! Mr. Spencer will have none of 
this. And if it can be said that he is 
the father of sociology it cannot be said 
that he is at all concerned with that 
mostrous conglomeration of absurdity 


and quackery currently known by the 
name Sociology and taught in the col- 


leges as a science. Thus since Mr. 
Spencer’s time psychology and sociol- 
ogy have moved away from him and 
have rearranged themselves into forms 
which he would be the very first to 
repudiate. The psychology and sociol- 
ogy now taught by pedagogues, who look 
more to salary than to science, must be 
cleared from the schools to make room 
for the true method of these two depart- 
ments of thoughts. And when this is 
done the Spencerian methods will be 
the ones adopted. 

The most valuable feature of Mr. 
Spencer’s sociology is his “ghost theory” 
of the origin of religion which, as was 
intimated above, takes rank beside the 
‘“‘animistic theory’’ of Tyler as a first- 
class hypothesis. Original, clear, sim- 
ple, logical and convincing, this theory, 
when united with that worked out by 
iy ler, places in the hands of the scholar 
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a key to the origin, the development, 
and the meaning of the most mysterious 
and interesting phenomena of human 
social life. It is not a theory that will 
find ready acceptance with believers in 
a creed, but it lays bare a large part of 
the growth of religious ideas and the 
differentiation of primal religion into 
the numerous forms that now prevail. 
It is an ugly truth but a salutary one, 
and in the future it will serve consider- 
ably to reduce the self-conceit of men. 


Lllustrating His Law 


Mr. Spencer, in illustrating his law of 
evolution, has traced to remote sources 
the various processes of nature at large, 
of living things in general, and of man 
and human society in particular. He 
has shown us how the various institu- 
tions of men have grown into what they 
now are. He has separated these insti- 
tutions into their elements and has re- 
combined them for us in theory. He 
has gone backward and has then come 
forward, showing us, upon his way, the. 
evolution of political, religious, and in- 
dustrial institutions, pointing out the 
successive links in the great chain of 
social evolution, and drawing upon the 
whole realm of knowledge for facts 
wherewith to strengthen his plan. And 
we rise from a study of his books con- 
vinced that there is no gainsaying him, 
at least in this part of his work. 

In social philosophy Mr. Spencer oc- 
cupies the position of the anarchist. He 
is facile princeps of anarchists; and if he 
is somewhat behind the time in that 
respect we should remember that anar- 
chism was once a very respectable doc- 
trine and was high in favor with the 
intellectual few. That it has passed 
away with other errors and misconcep- 
tions of natural things need be no cause 
of censure for those who believed and 
taught it; and the worst that can be 
said of it, to borrow a phrase from Mr. 
Spencer himself, is that it was a thing 
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érroneous containing within it a soul of 
truth. For if anarchism be not wholly 
true, no better can be said of socialism. 
The two theories are but different as- 
pects of the larger theory that contains 
them both. 


His Supreme Achievement 


It is in his ethics, however, that 
Mr. Spencer has given us his supreme 
achievement. We could set aside the 
rest of his system and still have a com- 
plete and perfect work worthy of immor- 
tality. Let us take home with us but 
one of his aphorisms and ponder it. 
The good man, he says, not only desires 
to pay what he owes, but suffers pain 
when prevented from doing so. This 
‘good man’’ of his is the product of 
ethical evolution. What more need be 
said? 

I think it was Mr. Spencer himself 
who said that all popular beliefs are 
false. It is hardly to be expected, there- 


fore, that his theory of right and wrong 
would find ready acceptance in an age 
when the vast majority of men still 
adhere to religious beliefs that have 
come down from the troglodyte stage of 


human evolution. But if the masses of 
religious people would make sour faces 
at Spencerian ethics, the majority of 
cultured clergymen have not remained 
unimpressed by the thoughts suggested 
to them by their studies of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s works. 

It is difficult to ‘‘deny the nose on 
one’s face,’’ and to deny the truth of 
the Spencerian theory -of ethics would 
be practically the equivalent of that very 
thing. And when we consider the force 
of this fact we can in some measure an- 
ticipate the influence that Mr. Spencer’s 
life and work are destined to exert 
upon the men and women of the future. 
It is not his contemporaries that can 
understand him or the good that he 
sought todo. This will be the happi- 
ness of the generations that are to come. 
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In reversion to the part that Mr. 
Spencer has played in the checking of 
scientific intellectualism, it is needful to 
point out the very human atmosphere 
that surrounds his philosophy. Mere 
knowledge, after all, is by no means the 
end-all of human existence. If we are 
all ultimately to be convinced that there 
is no God and no soul (at least such as 
inost men have hitherto believed in and 
in which most men believe now) some 
substitute must be given to us if we are 
not to become intellectual monsters, 
impotent agnostics, or hopeless pessi- 
mists. Science alone will not save us. 
For science alone, as Carlyle puts it, is 
a bankrupt thing. We must have sci- 
ence f/us sympathy and //us sentiment. 
This needed sympathy and sentiment 
can take to themselves the diverse forms 
of the relation which the individual 
bears to his fellow-men, and the relation 
which he bears to the universe. The 
first is an ethical relation and the sec- 
ond an ontological relation. Sympathy, 
charity, generosity, forgiveness, honesty, 
moral integrity —in one word, Love — 
these are the characters of the ethical 
relation of man. Wonder, appreciation 
of the beautiful and the true, the sense 
of sublimity that arises from the knowl- 
edge that he is but a part—and an im- 
portant part — of an eternal and infinite 
Power we call the universe — these are 
the characters of the individual’s rela- 
tion to the totality of things. Here we 
have intellectualism informed and im- 
bued with a generating rather than a 
degenerating tendency. And in this 
four-fold relation of man — the relation 
involving the individual with the race 
and with the universe in the sympathetic 
and intellectual aspects of the man — we 
can find the needed substitute for cur- 
rent creeds and current ethical hypothe- 
ses. Mr. Spencer, in England, and Pro- 
fessor Haeckel, in Germany, have tried 
to cultivate this substitution and to lead 
the minds of men toward this light. 
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Spencer's Own Conclusion 

If it be true that there is really no 
personal God at all, if man has no im- 
mortal sou,| if death is the end of in- 
dividual consciousness as individual 
consciousness, then the sooner we are 
brought to a realization of this truth 
the better it will be for human society. 
Under the influence of Mr. Spencer’s 
thought many men of science — notably 
Ernst Haeckel — have been led to re-ex- 
amine the pantheism of Spinoza and 
have found therein a cure for the aridity 
of pure science. Spinozaism is science 
plus emotion; and what more can be 
said of the best religion imaginable? In 
conclusion let us listen to Mr. Spencer’s 
final dictum upon this phase of the life 
of man: 


‘“‘The final outcome of that specula- 
tion commenced by the primitive man, 
is that the Power manifested throughout 
the Universe distinguished as material, 
is the same Power which in ourselves 
wells up under the form of conscious- 


ness ..... . Nor is it in the primi- 
tive peoples, who supposed that the 
heavens rested on the mountain-tops, 
any more than in the modern inheritors 
of their cosmogony, who repeat that 
‘the heavens declare the glory of God,’ 
that we find the largest conceptions of 
the universe or the greatest amount of 
wonder excited by contemplation of it. 
Rather it is in the astronomer, who sees 
in the sun a mass so vast that even into 
one of his spots our earth might be 
plunged without touching its edges; and 
who by every finer telescope is shown 
an increased multitude of such suns, 
many of them far larger. 

‘* Hereafter as heretofore, higher 
faculty and deeper insight will raise 
rather than lower this sentiment. At 
present the most powerful and most 
instructed mind has neither the knowl- 
edge nor the capacity required for the 
symbolizing in thought the totality of 
things. Occupied with one or other 
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division of nature, the man of science 
usually does not know enough of the 
other divisions even rudely to conceive 
the extent and complexity of their phe- 
nomena; and supposing him to have 
an adequate knowledge of each, yet he 
is unable to think of them as a whole. 
Wider and stronger intellect may here- 
after help him to form a vague conscious- 
ness of them in their totality. We may 
say that just as an undeveloped musical 
faculty, able only to appreciate a simple 
melody, cannot grasp the variously tan- 
gled passages and harmonies of a sym- 
phony, which in the minds of composer 
and conductor are unified into involved 
musical effects awakening far greater 
feeling than is possible to the musically 
uncultured; so, by future more evolved 
intelligences, the course of things now 
apprehensible only in parts may be ap- 
prehensible all together, with an accom- 
panying feeling as much beyond that of 
the present cultured man as his feeling 
is beyond that of the savage. 

‘And this feeling is not likely to be 
decreased but to be increased by that 
analysis of knowledge which, while forc- 
ing him to agnosticism, yet continually 
prompts him to imagine some solution 
of the Great Enigma which he knows 
cannot be solved. Especially must this 
be so when he remembers that the very 
notions, ‘origin,’ ‘cause’ and ‘purpose,’ 
are relative notions belonging to human 
thought; which are probably irrelevant 
to the Ultimate Reality transcending 
human thought; and when, though sus- 
pecting that ‘explanation’ is a word 
without meaning when applied to this 
Ultimate Reality, he yet feels compelled 
to think that there must be an explana- 
tion. 

‘*But one truth must grow ever clearer 
—the truth that there is an Inscrutable 
Existence everywhere manifested, to 
which he can neither find nor con- 
ceive either beginning or end. Amid 
the mysteries which become the more 
mysterious the more they are thought 
about, there will remain the one ab- 
solute certainty, that he is in the 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal En- 
ergy, from which all things proceed.”’ 


It’s no matter what you do 

If your heart be only true : 

And his heart was true to Poll. 
—Frank C. Burnand. 





HOW CAN WE LIGHTEN THE 
HOUSEKEEPER’S TOIL 


N the National Magazine for Novem. 

ber we invited our women readers to 
answer in these pages the question, 
What invention is most needed to lighten 
the work of housekeepers? Three cash 
prizes of $5 each were offered for the 
best replies, and five annual subscrip- 
tions to the magazine for the next best. 
The prizes were awarded as follows: 

Five dollars cach: Mrs. Leona Wil- 
liams, Morris, Minnesota; Mrs. Carrie 
E. Love, Beatrice, Nebraska, and Avis 
L. Pemberton, Bethel, Ohio. 

Annual subscriptions: ‘One Who 
Knows’’— name withheld by request 
— Houlton, Maine; Sylvia M. Farnum, 
Crestview, Tennessee; Ruth M. Peters, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts; Edith F. 
Wallace, Dorchester, Massachusetts, and 
Mrs. Julia Upton Sherman, 3018 Lyn- 
dale avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

To Mrs. Sherman, as the author of the 
suggestion that led to the creation of 
this new department in the Nationa), 
we have awarded a life membership in 
the National family—otherwise a paid- 
up subscription for life. 

There are scores of other excellent 
replies from all portions of the country, 
and from Canada; and while we regret 
that we have not space for all, we are 
glad to learn that so many of the Na- 
tional’s women readers thus early and in 
this way express their interest in the 
new department devoted especially to 
their service. 


Home Power Plants 
Mrs. Williams suggests the use of 


- chinery. 


power plants to operate household ma- 
She writes: 


The invention most needed to lighten the 
work of housekeepers is some system of 
power, such as is used in a modern factory 
or workshop. Not a new invention, yet | 
have never heard of its being applied to 
housework ; but why not? With tubs, wash- 
ing-machines, wringers, etc., stationary, what 
would be simpler. than to get the washing 
ready, adjust a belt, move a lever, and leave 
the Power do the rest—be it electricity in the 
city, or the windmill on the farm. 

In the same way the mangle could be 
turned, and the most of the ironing disposed 
of; the sewing machine, and — on the farm, 
the separator, churn, butter-worker, and why 
not a bread-kneader on the same plan as the 
roller butter-worker? Happy solution to the 
servant problem ! 


This will come when towns and cities 
own and operate central: plants for the 
manufacture and sale of light, heat and 
power, connected electrically with all 
residences —a_ condition which the 
women, if they only knew it, could 
heip mightily to bring about, and from 
which they would be the chief gainers. 


The Dust Nuisance 


Mrs. Love, like many others who an- 
swered the inquiry, finds the first need 


means of 
She 


of housewives to be some 
dealing with the problem of dust. 
writes: 


There is no labor so constant and arduous 
as the keeping of a house free from dust and 
dirt. In dining-room, sitting room and 
kitchen, it seems as if, to be clean and tidy, 
one is no sooner through with the process of 
sweeping and dusting than she must begin 
again. If floors are covered with carpets, 
the sweeping is the hardest of any kind of 
household work, and with even the greatest 
care, raises dust that settles over everything. 
If painted or polished floors be the posses- 
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sion of the would-be hygienic housekeeper, 
dust from—no one knows where—settles 
all over them; fluff gathers in rows or rolls 
up in balls in the corner, under stoves or 
settees ; dust gathers on woodwork and 
mouldings, even on mirrors; the omni- 
present cobweb appears mysteriously in cor- 
ner, or festooning from chandelier to mantel, 
only a brief space of time after the whole 
house has been “swept and garnished.” All 
this is the daily routine work of housewife or 
servant ; always beginning, never done, worse 
than woman’s work as depicted by Hood in 
his “ Song of the Shirt” Woman wages a 
continual warfare against dust, dirt and the 
diseases produced by these “elements out of 
order ;” for there is a place and should be a 
use for this dust and dirt. We need an in- 
vention which will give us a practical appli- 
ance for removing these obnoxious elements. 
Something which will remove dirt and dust 
with their germs, and leave in their place 
cleanliness and purity; something simple 
enough to be understood and operated by a 
child; inexpensive, that it may be within the 
reach of those who need it most, the families 
of the laboring classes. Will the National 
lend her aid in procuring for us this greatly 
needed invention ? 


Of Mending and Patching 


Many a housemother will say ‘‘amen’”’ 


to Avis L. Pemberton’s remarks on 


patching and darning: 


It seems to me there is most need of an in- 
vention to help mothers in their drudgery of 
patching and darning. 

As to washing, ironing, sweeping, washing 
dishes, these can be done by unskilled labor, 
or with the help of inventions now in use. 
Or in families where there are children many 
of mother’s other tasks can be transferred to 
younger shoulders. 

But when the weekly mending-day comes 
around who can take the place of mother? 
Can you trust daddy’s stockings, baby’s un- 
derware, milady’s veil, Edith’s handkerchief, 
the little toddler’s fine white frocks, James’ 
football suit, or the parlor curtains to the 
tender mercies of the German immigrant? 
Not if you value the peace of home. There 
will be weeping and wailing when the result 
is known. I know a mother of thirteen boys 
and four girls, and if President Eliot and Pre- 
sident Teddy could see that mother’s mend- 
ing basket I think they would recall their 
plea for larger families and change it toa 
plea for ideas. 

On stretching carpets, caring for milk, 
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pulling tacks, sweeping, washing, scrubbing, 
stretching lace curtains, there have been suc- 
cessful inventions and hundreds of lesser 
note than have helped to lift The Woman’s 
Burden. But we are still mending rents in 
our great-great-grandmother’s way. 

The one thing that has been a success was 
the happy thought of some Puritan mother 
in slipping a dried gourd in the toe of Jona- 
than’s stocking. For the rest, the dreary 
round of care has plodded on and each one 
as before has chased his favorite phantom. 

If some man wishes to be known as the 
real angelic husband, let him invent a practi- 
cal and cheap darner, or discover some cheap 
fabric that will withstand the wear and tea 
of Johnny’s toes and knees. ‘ 


In a Mildly Ironic Humor 


‘One Who Knows’’ indulges a mildly 
ironic humor: 


We would like to suggest to the “men who 
do most of the inventing” that as a starter 
they invent a means wherein stomachs will 
crave but one meal a day—the preparing and 
directing of three being a housekeeper’s 
greatest task. After the one-meal-a-day 
stomach-easer, if he really wants to help us 
out, he could turn his attentions to some- 
thing new in stovepipes, one which shall be 
jointless, or all joints, so that in the annual 
cleaning we can look after the range-pipe 
and feel ourselves fit subjects for polite so- 
ciety after. 

Then there is Willie’s pants—to invent 
some with seats of cast-iron that can be de- 
pended on to withstand the hold of the 
barbed-wire fences of his daily gambols. 

And, again, for something new under the 
sun—he could invent a newspaper or maga- 
zine that did not contain in each issue an 
article on “How to be Charming at all 
Times,” or “ How to Hold Your Husband’s 
Affections,” which you generally pick up and 
read while you are trying to cool off after 
having roasted yourself to a brown in the 
kitchen that your husband’s dinner may be 
all that he would desire. 

A buffalo-bug exterminator that will ex- 
terminate before the bug gets in his work on 
carpets and red flannels; a door-bell that 
would refuse to ring for an agent of any kind, 
or in ringing could at the same time warn us 
to flee from the wrath to come,—well, there 
is still many an invention not mentioned 
here that would greatly aid us in housekeep- 
ing, but three hundred words are entirely 
adequate to enumerate them all, 
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Photograph by Loveday A. Nelson, Bloomington, Illinois 


THe TATTLE. ACA RSS 


Little Polly Flinders, Eating then of curds and whey. 
Sitting gn the cinders, — But a Baby Bunting, 

That is who I am today. Loving arms a-hunting, — 
Yesterday I was Miss Muffet, That’s the best at night to play. 
Sitting on a tuffet, Loveday A. Nelson 
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Troning by Machinery? 

Is it possible to do ironing—plain 
ironing at least—by machinery? Sylvia 
M. Farnum thinks so, and at any rate 
she makes us all wish it might be so 
when she writes: 


The busy housewife and mother is forever 
studying the problem of how to save prec- 
ious minutes from mechanical labor in order 
that she may invest them in more pleasant 
or profitable ways. We want more time to 
play with the babies; more time to teach 
the children the things that mothers ought to 
teach them ; more time for social enjoyment ; 
more time for mental culture — time, time, 
time for a thousand and one things that we 
just long to do. 

Now, if some one can invent a machine for 
doing the family ironing rapidly and well, he 
will save hours of time to many an over-bur- 
dened mother of a large family. Good wash- 
ing-machines are cheap and save time and 
strength ; the sewing-machine is almost per- 
fection; there are even machines for wash- 
ing dishes. But I have never seen or heard 
of any device for materially lightening the 
hot, tiresome, back-aching work of the week- 
ly ironing-day. Clothes must be ironed each 
week as well as washed. I have heard many 
women say that the washing was much easier 
for them, even with the old-fashioned wash- 
board and tub, than the ironing. Now, if a 
genius will arise who can lessen the terrors 
of ironing-day, he will earn the gratitude of 
thousands. 


Glass Doors for Ovens 
Surely it should be easy to gratify this 
simple yet sensible desire expressed by 
Ruth M. Peters: 


I want to suggest two inventions, and tell 
you why. First, glass doors in iron frames 
to ovens, or of some non-inflammable, trans- 
parent material, so we can see, without spoil- 
ing by constant opening, whether our cake 
and bread are doing well or not. It would 
save much hard work, too. 

Second, a revolving frame in ovens in which 
pies could be set and turned slowly around 
while cooking, thus browning and cooking 
evenly instead of, as now, being brown in 
one spot and pale in another. 

I think both of these needed. 


Wants Paper Dishes 
Really, we had no idea dishwashing 
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was so disliked by womenkind, until 
we read the following letter by Edith F. 
Wallace: 


I feel no hesitancy in presenting my pro- 
position. For if ever a task was loathed by 
every one—I care not how philosophically 
they may take it, how angelically they may 
make the best of it— dishwashing is that 
task. I have found people who do it well 
and without grumbling, but never have I 
found one who could honestly declare she 
enjoyed the occupation. No one likes it. 
Of course not. How could she? 

I have, for many years, made the occa- 
sional prophetic, consolatory remark to re- 
calcitrant participants in this work that some 
day I intended inventing paper dishes — 
dishes of all kinds in common, ‘every-day use, 
which should combine cheapness with beauty 
and suitability, and when a meal was over 
should be consigned without regret, without 
cleansing and with celérity, to stove, furnace 
or ash-barrel. ; 

Once I considered my idea as a mere com- 
forting chimera, induced by the combined 
influence of a weary body and an imagina- 
tive brain. But now I do not so consider it. 
I really see no reason why some philan- 
thropic and progressive genius may not make 
my ideal into the actual. : 

Please try it and win the undying gratitude 
of all present housekeepers as well as that of 
the myriads to be. 

Let them keep their china closets and 
loved bits of ware, but emancipate them 
from the drudgery — that’s the word ! — of 
dishwashing. Think! three times.a day, and 
three hundred and sixtyfive days a year, with 
an extra one occasionally on leap years. 
Liberate them—if you can. And you can! 


What the Future May Bring 


Mrs. Sherman, recurring to the dust 
nuisance, puts the matter briefly thus: 

‘**An invention that would prevent the 
settling and accumulation of dust would 
be the perfection of practical helpful- 
ness.”’ 

Pullman cars, offices in large city 
buildings and some other places are 
now being ‘‘dusted’’ by means of hy- 
draulic-suction pipes, which do not 
scatter the dust, but take it up noise- 
lessly and perfectly and carry it all away. 
This is one of the things that every 
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housew.fe —in towns and cities at least 
—can enjoy when we become sufficiently 
civilized to maintain town ard city cen- 
tral power plants to supply each resi- 
dence with light, heat and power for all 
domestic purposes, doing away with the 
care and wasteful expense of individual 
stoves, lamps, etc. In that day the 
housewife will be able, as Mrs. Williams 
suggests, to get the washing ready — or 
the sewing-machine or the churning — 
then turn a lever and let the power do 
the rest, easing the weary muscles of the 
housewife of many of her heaviest bur- 
dens. But we can be reasonably sure 
that the men will never bring about any 
such change of their own accord. The 
housewives must see to it, either by 
obtaining the ballot for themselves, or 
by educating their husbands to see the 
necessity, the simple justice, of doing it. 


& 
HOW THE BABY CAME 


By Cora A. Matson DOLSON 


| KNOW just how our baby came: 
God made her, up in heaven; 

And when He had her done, she was 
To a white angel given. 


That angel took her in its arms 
And flew, and flew, and flew, 
Until it found right where we live 

And came our window through; 


And put her down on Mamma’s bed 
For us to have; and then 

That angel went, and flew and flew, 
Way back to heaven again. 


vt 
THE WOMAN WHO WINS 


By Percy FIELDING 


THE first requisite of our winsome lady 

is self-government. Graciousness of 
heart and manner; ready tact, which 
makes smooth embarrassing circumstan- 
ces. The woman who does the right 
thing; speaks the kindly word of en- 
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couragement at all times; well-bred, 
calm, gentle-voiced, sweet of spirit; 
preserving forbearance, dignity of man- 
ner whenever wrong demands reproof. 
These are the gifts, natural or cultivated, 
which, combined with intelligence, keep 
the home life free from friction, and 
makes it a haven of rest and comfort. 

Such is the patron queen who wins the 
homage of lover, husband, friend, ser- 
vant and society. 


& 
LITTLE: HELPS 


By MINNIE NELSON HINDS 


WouLD any of my sister subscribers 

like to branch a rubber-plant in 
artistic fashion? If so, tie a small 
sponge to its stalk where a leaf joins it, 
and keep it wet all the time. You can 
cause a new shoot to appear at your own 
sweet will, if you keep it moist enough 
and if you possess a moderate amount of 
patience. 

On the south side of our house a 
number of aggravating English sparrows 
insisted on roosting behind the blinds. I 
experimented with all kinds of solutions 
on cloth—at last gave up in despair, 
having reached the.conclusion that these 
little pests have no sense of smell what- 
ever. Finally, I tried ‘‘oil of pepper- 
mint,’’ saturating a small rag with it and 
tying a piece behind each blind on the 
catch. My sparrows have disappeared— 
gone to bother my neighbor, probably. 
Let us charitably hope that she will see 
this article. 

Moisten your ferns once a week with 
a cup of strong tea. It will promote 
growth and greenness. 


For toothache: The best remedy I’ve 
ever seen applied. ‘Take twelve grains 
of orthoform in half an ounce of alcohol 
and rub on the gums freely. 
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If all the National sisters will send in 
well-tried recipes for ‘‘this and that,’’ I 
am sure it will prove a most helpful 
department. 


wad 
ONLY MOTHERS KNOW 


By MABEL CORNELIA MATSON 


TEARS to wipe and bumps to kiss, 
Love’s bank never yet ran low; 
Does it pay to love like this? 
Only mothers know. 


Hands in mischief, restless feet, 
Straying where they should not go; 

What makes toil for them so sweet? 
Only mothers know. 


Sleepy heads with fair hair tossed, 
Lying nightly in a row; 

Are they worth the pains they cost? 
Only mothers know. 


a 


A PLEA FOR _ SIMPLICITY 
THE HOME 


By JUDITH BYRNE 


HE National’s proposition to give to 

women a special place within its pages 
will be warmly welcomed by its feminine 
readers, for in a magazine devoted to 
the highest interests of American citi- 
zenship and the American home, we are 
assured that the results will be helpful 
to American womanhood. 

And first of all, let us aim to make 
these pages subservient to a less com- 
plex housekeeping standard, and, in 
some way, lessen those unnecessary bur- 
dens of home life under which so many 
women are breaking down in their very 
youth. 

The fault lies at the very base of our 
social organization. Our system is ap- 
proximating more and more the English 
style of living; and that which is possi- 
ble and practicable enough, in a land of 
aristocratic conditions and _ traditions, 
can be only a burlesque in a country 
where there is no distinct servile class 
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and where help for the household must 
be always a variable factor. 

The ambition to be at the front so- 
cially induces the woman who employs 
but one servant, or none, to undertake 
the arduous task of putting her establish- 
ment on the same footing as those that 
are carried on by half-a-dozen trained 
domestics. The disposition evinced by 
the slang phrase, ‘‘Keep up with the 
procession,’’ is becoming more and 
more our national vice, and the thought- 
ful are beginning to ask, ‘‘Where will 
it all end? Is the private home des- 
tined to be wrecked in the whirlpool? 
And are we to become merely a people 
of hotels, boarding-houses and flats? ”’ 

To some of us it seems that it is time 
to call a halt, and to revert to the prin- 
ciples on which our nation is founded, 
although modern improvements do not 
necessitate a reversion to the old cus- 
toms. The old-fashioned American 
home produced men and women equal 
to any the world has ever seen, and it 
is worthy of being preserved and imi- 
tated. Simplicity and economy were its 
foundations, and industry and thrift 
gave birth to characters strong enough 
to hold their own in the battle of life. 

That the woman’s columns in so many 
publications have degenerated into the 
epitomizing of trivialities is largely the 
fault of the women themselves, who 
seem anxious to continue to be served 
with a menu of fifty different ways to 
make the same cake and all unspeakable 
and abominable combinations in the 
line of sweets and salads. Editors must 
print that which the readers demand; 
the fault, when it exists, lies with the 
readers. 

And it is not, usually, the men who 
furnish the means to carry on the house- 
hold who are responsible for most of the 
exactions upon the houskeeper’s time. 

Men do not care for the elaborate 
dishes, the fanciful constructions over 
which womankind has gone mad. Good 
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food and plenty of it is what the mascu- 
line stomach demands; and this every 
housekeeper can supply without taxing 
her brain to imitate or outdo her neigh- 
bor in the matter of pink, green or 
yellow teas, with sandwiches served in 
a dozen be-ribboned patterns and cakes 
whose titles range from angels to devils. 

Daintiness means cleanliness, not an 
array of colored paper, tinsel and gew- 
gaws. Art means the production of an 
article of real worth, not the filling our 
homes with cheap handiwork which is 
out of fashion in a month and a care 
and burden while it remains. Let us 
preach the gospel of plain living and 
high thinking and redeem time to know 
and love the world of God outside our 
doors. 


LOVE’S ROSARY 


By MAupDE MorrIson HvuEy 


“THE needle’s eye that doth supply 
The thread that runs so true, 
The thread that runs so.true, — 
The thread that runs so true,— ” 

Grandma in her cushioned chair 
Croons the rhyming through, 

White cap drooped o’er aproned lap, 
Slack the knitting, too, 

As round and round the merry feet 
Trip the measures to 

‘‘The needle’s eye that doth supply 
The thread that runs so true.’’ 


‘And many a lass have I let pass 
Because I wanted you,’’— 
Oh, eyes of tender hue! 
‘*Because I wanted you,’’— 

With clasp of hand and courtesy 
And kisses fond and true. 

Oh, blushing cheeks of maidens, 
And dear young eyes of blue, 

Sifting all the secret’s 
Golden glory through 


Drooping, happy lashes, — 
‘*Because I wanted you.”’ 


What magic in the measures 

Your feet go tripping to, — 

Oh, love-dream ever new! 

Oh, memory ever true! 
To flush an old cheek rosy, 

To flash a dim eye blue? 
Feeble fingers flutter 

For the touches that they knew. 
Tremulously tender 

The old lips crooning through, 
‘*The needle’s eye that doth supply 

The thread that runs so true.’’ 


od 


SEND US YOUR IDEAS AND 
EXPERIENCES 


E want all our women readers to con- 

sider this department. their own 
especial ‘‘cosy corner’’ in the National 
Magazine. We want them to be at 
home in it—to bring to it their best 
ideas and most helpful experiences, in 
everything that has to do with home- 
making. We will select from the con- 
tributions each month a variety of use- 
ful and entertaining articles, brief hints, 
poems, and other miscellany — some- 
thing, as a whole, a bit out of the beaten 
path of such departments, yet of real 
merit and value. One of the articles to 
appear next month is A Plea for the 
Small Kitchen. (We thought all women 
wanted larger kitchens, but it appears 
we were mistaken). Mother's Burden, 
an exceedingly funny (and suggestive, 
too) rhymed catalogue of the house- 
wife’s daily tasks, will also be appre- 
ciated. In writing for The Home, be 
brief—if you can make your point in 
fifty words, do so; never go beyond at 
thousand words. Regular space rates 
will be paid for all accepted contribu- 
tions, and for the best one each month 
a special prize of $5 will be awarded. 











On THE EOIrvr S CESAR 


BRIEF and forceful article dealing 
with the main points on the social- 
istic movement in America, by Senator 
M. A. Hanna, will be perhaps the most 
notable single contribution to the Febru- 
ary number of the National Magazine. 
Grace Farrington Gray contributes a 
striking article, entitled, Minneapolis, 
the Beautiful City. Ski-Runners of Yel- 
lowstone Park and The Island Volcano 
in Luzon are picturesque and piquant 
travel sketches, illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Dallas Lore Sharp’s nature 
story will treat of the wild life of the 
New England farmyard in Winter. The 
fiction of the number will be contributed 


by Teresa Strickland of South Carolina, 
Margaret Sullivan Burke of Washington, 
D. C., Thomas W. Steep of Chicago, 
Carrie Hunt Latta of Indianapolis, and 
Sarah A. Pratt of Massachusetts. Affairs 
at Washington, The Stage, Books as 1 
Find Them and The Home will be better 
than ever — brighter and more varied. 
Owing to the demise of Herbert 
Spencer, we were obliged to omit 
Harold Child’s story, Zhe Turpentiners, 
from this, the January number, to 
allow space for Mr. Lane’s review of 
Spencer’s career and influence upon 
mankind. Mr. Child’s story, aptly illus- 
trated, will appear in the March number. 











MR. AND MRS. EUGENE C. DOLSON OF FLORIDAVILLE, NEW YORK 


From their home in the country — seven miles from any railroad station — Eugene C. Dolson and Cora A. 
Matson Dolson have during the half-dozen years last past sent out scores of beautiful and melodious sing- 
ing lyrics. which have appeared in the pages of the National and other leading magazines. Both are ardent 
lovérs of the country, and in the work of both we very naturally find a fine, pure interpretation of Nature, 
as well as an intimate knowledge of the joys and sorrows of “ just common folks,” qualities that endear 
their writings to countless thousands throughout the land. This spectacle of husband and wife both 


engaged in the creation of lyric poetry is a rare and happy one. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dolson observed the seventh 


anniversary of their marriage on November 25, 1903. We wish them “many happy returns of the day.” 














ITH one elbow on the desk and 

running the other hand through my 
hair, meditating something appropri- 
ate for us to talk over this month, my 
gaze falls upon a calendar. There is 
a solitary figure staring at me—numeri- 
cally called ‘‘1,’’ a unit of hopes; above, 
the word ‘‘January;”’ below, four figures, 
“*1904.’’ This suggests that I tell you 
of my ‘‘Pleasure Book.’’ The idea was 
suggested some years ago, and on my 
desk is a well-worn volume which is not 
a diary, although the dates are as regu- 
lar as a calendar, begun on January 1, 
some years ago. Ever since the first entry 
was made I have been able to record, 
during those serene moments which we 
men revel in just before retiring, some 
pleasure or some cheering hope of the 
passing day. Even inthat dark hour when 
I was called upon to give up a sainted 
mother there appeared, somehow, a rift 
in the cloud, and I was able to make 
a record although tear-drops blotted the 
page. On another bright and sunny 
day, we had to give up the little boy, and 
our home was plunged in gloom and 
sorrow until it seemed the brightness of 
sun and flowers was mere mockery; and 
yet before that day closed, I had a word 
of cheer to record. I have always been 
an apostle of good cheer and sunshine, 
no matter how foggy my pathway at 
times. With physical culture and 
other systems to build up muscle and 
health, why not indulge the first waking 
hour of the day in an ‘‘exercise’’ to 


look, act and feel cheerful? If the day 
has opened with the spirit of sunshine 
and closes with the serenity of good 
cheer, the other hours are well cared for. 

It has been suggested that the laugh 
cure would bea great boon for the Ameri- 
can people. A dear grandfather, who 
lived to pass the century mark, used to 
tell me that a good, hearty laugh, three 
times a day, was a basis for good health 
and long life, and that one had to keep 
in practice to know how to laugh prop- 
erly. Laughter is not merely a society 
salute. It is something that goes down 
deep into the system and moves the 
diaphragm, something hearty, deep and 
wholesome. As the Italian poet says: 


“'Tis pitiful to court a grin when we 
should woo a smile.” 


WHAT a difference it makes in the day 
if you go to your work wearing an 
expresssion indicative of happiness and 
content. Look upon the faces in the 
street car each morning: it is truly ap- 
palling to note how very few have even 
an air of content; and I sometimes find 
myself falling under the spell, with my 
face assuming the same rigid and dis- 
couraged expression, until I pull myself 
together and turn to the funny column 
of the newspaper, or think of some- 
thing cheerful — for instance, how many 
renewals the morning’s mail will bring. 
The most appropriate New Year’s 
greeting I can send to the readers of the 
National is the wish that you may begin 
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the year with something good for your 
Pleasure Book, whether it is on a written 
page or in your heart. In this volume I 
hope that, the day the National arrives, 
a prompt entry of pleasure and good 
cheer will be justified, and that every 
day on the calendar for 1904 may bring 
you sunshine and happiness. 

Speaking of cheerfulness, would it not 
be a good thing to instill this into the 
children as one of the fundamental fac- 
tors of their education? And what bet- 
ter qualification in a good teacher than 
the faculty to inspire the child in early 
years to look upon the bright side of life 
and to encourage him in doing things 
rather than in merely /earning them? 
The lessons in the school-books that I 
studied may have been long since for- 
gotten, but memory holds fast to the 
thought of a cheerful, inspiring teacher. 

I know of one boy who was immersed 
in the pages of the North American 
Review when twelve years old, and who 
craved substantial reading. I am curi- 


ous to know how many among our boys 


and girls read the National through. 
There is not a moment when the younger 
people are lost sight of, but I want to 
treat them as little men and women. 
The young American soon developes, if 
he is given a chance, to show the stuff 
that is in him. He is self-reliant and 
purposeful, and I will take the risks any 
time on the activity, intelligence, honesty 
and energy of the American boys and 
girls; and now I wanttoextend to them 
my friendly and hearty greeting for the 
year 1904. Boys and girls, start your 
Pleasure Books early. 


—<—>«r— 


WHILE talking shop I must tell you 

that, of all the premiums we offer, 
there is a constant demand for those 
things which beautify the home. Many 
subscribers are now reading the National 
in Morris chairs which we furnished 
for ten new subscriptions. Many a good 
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housewife has seen ten of her friends and 
soon secured the prize. 

There has also been a keen interest in 
the ‘‘Statuary’’ offers. This indicates the 
desire to beautify the home, and in all 
of this I can see the touch of the 
mother-hand. 

If there is anything you would like in 
the way of a premium for securing sub- 
scribers for the National, will you let us 
know what it is; we do not want any 
subscriber to secure others for us without 
receiving some remuneration. It is a 
great pleasure to us; and I feel that 
through the personal efforts of our sub- 
scribers we are going to double our list 
in the coming year. I know you 
will not let a friend or acquaintance 
escape without sending at least twelve 
two-cent stamps to ‘‘know Joe Chapple.”’ 

Our records of renewals shows that 
people like the National, — just why, I 
do not know exactly; but we will do the 
very best we can to make the new sub- 
scribers like us just as well as the older 
readers, and have the National a periodi- 
cal that grips right hold of your hand 
and affections — and becomes a part of 
your home life. 


—<«— 


T has been a revelation to me to know 

how many readers of the National 
make purchases of things advertised in 
the magazine. Best of all they tell us 
about it, and if pleased say so and vice 
versa. The growth of the National is 
not alone determined by the circulation, 
but rather by the kind of circulation. 
One subscriber who gives us confidence 
and answers advertisements is worth a 
score who do not, from a purely financial 
point of view. Every advertiser you in- 
fluence makes it possible for us to give 
you better paper, better pictures and a 
better magazine all around. Do not be 
bashful about jetting an advertiser know 
that it is a ‘‘Nationalite’’ who writes, 
and he will treat you nicely, I am sure. 
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Now For Your Ideas 


Dear Friends : — 


Taare has been for me a great text-book, and I have planned a 

trip to the West Indies next April on the steamer Admiral Dewey, 
of the United Fruit Company’s line, with ten subscribers of the 
National, sailing from Boston April 6. The complete itinerary of 
the tour, giving all the places to be visited, wlll be published next 
number (February). 

How are we to select these ten subcribers? Well, we are after ideas, 
and so we have decided to take the ten subscribers who will send 
us the best suggestions on How ¢o secure a million subscribers for 
THE NATIONAL. 

Do not say you cannot write; we do not want ‘‘writing,’’ we want 
ideas. We want you to go right to the bottom of things — give us the 
gist of your thoughts upon this subject in five hundred words or less. 
The subscribers sending us the best ideas will be the guests of the 
National on this trip to the West Indies —all expenses paid. 

The trip will be an inspiration for me— in company with repre- 
sentatives of our readers. You may rest assured that a full report 
will be published and I hope one of the party will be an amateur 
photographer. 

The time is short, so put on your thinking-caps and send us your 
contributions at once, as the time must be limited to March 1, 1904. 
I trust that every subscriber will send in something. 

Can you conceive of a more interesting place to visit next spring 
than the West Indies? The opening of the Panama canal is going to 
add special interest to the Antilles. There is Porto Rico, where the 
stars and stripes have supplanted the foreign flag as they did at 
New Orleans after the Louisiana Purchase was consummated. The 
Cuban flag represents what our nation stands for in modern civili- 
zation. The National believes in a broad and expansive patriotism, 
and we want ideas that are wholesome along this line. 

Write down your suggestion, using but one side of the paper, and 
address it to the Publisher, and we shall try to give you a decision 
in time to do your packing. So now it’s West Indies: get out 
your geographies and histories and study up the subject; but write 
your suggestions first, and then just say again personally to friends 
what so many thousands of you have written in renewing your 
subscriptions: 


“The National is our favorite magazine and I could not do without it.” 





DECEMBER 22, 1903. 











532 PUBLISHER’S 
OF all the experiences of Washington 
life none is more exhilarating than 

a Gridiron club dinner, where everything 
is ‘‘roasted’’ on both sides. The Grid- 
iron club consists of about fortyfive 
Washington correspondents of the lead- 
ing newspapers, and the dinners are 
attended by prominent men from all over 
the country. No speeches are reported, 
and the freedom of expression encour- 
ages results in getting at the core of 
things with quite as much conclusive- 
ness as an executive session of the senate. 
Manager Bennett of the Arlington 
always has the best plans laid for these 
dinners, and they are served up ‘‘smok- 
ing.’’ There isa peculiar warmth in the 
reception, where all sorts mingle freely. 
Promptly at the appointed hour the cur- 
tains were drawn back and the guests 
marched to their seats amid the stirring 
refrain of fine orchestral music. The 
floral and electric decorations were su- 
perb, one whole side of the room being 
a bank of blossoms. Above President 


L. A. Coolidge’s throne was a grim 


electric ‘‘gridiron.’’ 

No sooner were the guests seated than 
one of the members of the club entered, 
attired as a policeman, bearing a red 
lantern, which he suspended above the 
head of Mr. McClellan, recently elected 
mayor of New York. Beside Mr. Mc- 
Clellan sat Mr. Murphy, the Tammany 
chieftain. Many great national ques- 
tions were touched upon wittily and 
wisely, in tableaux or sketches prepared 
by the members of the club. 

Original songs were sung, members of 
the club coming in vigorously on the 
chorus. Peals upon peals of laughter 
mingled with every course, until at times 
the edibles were almost forgotten. 

The club is no respector of persons, 
and official rank is no safeguard. An 
energetic and most good-natured attack 
was made on Senator Hanna, who has 
the distinction of being almost the 
patron saint of the club; and Speaker 


DEPARTMENT 


Cannon did not get very far on his way to 
the White House when he took his seat in 
the flying-machine. When the flow of wit 
and humor was at its height, the lights 
were turned down, and upon a screen 
were thrown the portraits of Hub T. 
Smith and Billy Annin, the two mem- 
bers who had passed away during the 
year. The soft and sweet notes of a 
single violin rose in the refrain of Hub. 
T. Smith’s ‘‘Grapevine’’ song, which 
was such a favorite. Major Carson, dean 
of the correspondents, delivered a touch- 
ing eulogy while the guests gazed upon 
the familiar and happy features of the 
deceased members. It was the special 
request of Annin, when he knew that 
he was not likely to recover, that the joy 
and happiness of this occasion should not 
be darkened by thoughts of death, and 
he asked that Hub T. Smith’s song 
should be sung. Scarcely had the 
major made the request, when the club 
joined in the touching melody of the 
simple refrain. The Chinese minister 
offered a tender tribute to Mr. Smith, 
with whom he had been personally ac- 
quainted when Mr. Smith was a represen- 
tagive.of the United States in China. On 

«other occasion have I been so im- 

" kd with thétruth of Shakespeare’s 
saying that ‘‘One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin,’’ for here stood the 
Oriental and the representative of the 
Saxon West, each paying his tribute to 
the man whom both delighted to 
honor. 

‘The souvenir of the dinner which we 
all carried home was an old-fashioned, 
round ink-well, such as our grandfathers 
were wont to use, and in this were in- 
serted a quill pen and a black flag, con- 
taining the menu, all appropriately deco- 
rated with the gridiron. I keep this 
memento on my desk at home, in the 
hope that I may dip deep and gain 
inspiration from the recollection of the 
wit and charm of that evening around 
the festal board of the Gridiron club. 
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